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VOLUME 14 NOVEMBER 1951 


USE OF YIELD VARIABILITY DATA IN THE ESTIMATION OF LAND VALUES | 
E. Lloyd Barber and Ralph R. Botts 


Over much of the Great Plains, crop failures caused by unfavorable 
weather are a chronic problem. Recurring periods of dry years make it dif- 
ficult for the farmers to maintain financial stability. In such an area, 
land-appraisal procedures have special significance. When farm property is 
valued at the long-time average net return, an annual debt charge may be built 
up that is rather unrealistic in terms of the earning capacity of the property 
during unfavorable years. 


In the capitalization of prospective net income to arrive at current 
land valuation, the anticipated average net income is divided by a presumed 
interest-rate. But annual incomes of the past have not been, nor will pro- 
spective incomes be, a constant amount. If annual yields vary markedly, as 
in the Great Plains, it appears that some measure of this variability needs 
to be included in the capitalization process. Land on which the annual re- 
turn is very uncertain, as indicated by great variation in crop yields from 
year to year and by frequent crop failures, should have a lower capitalized 
value than land on which the average return is the same but where there is less 
variability of annual yields. 


As one approach to this problem, it is suggested that in appraising 
farm real estate values, consideration be given both to the estimated future 
average return and to the uncertainty of obtaining average returns in any 
year. 


The coefficient of variation of crop yields provides at least an 
approximate index of the uncertainty of the expected return.1/ Coefficients 
of variation of county wheat yields over the period 1926-48 have been com- 
puted for all counties in the United States in which wheat provides a sub- 
stantial part of farm income. These data are shown graphically for counties 
in 10 States in the Great Plains (fig. 1). Similar information is being 
prepared for corn and cotton for those counties in which these crops are of 
major importance. 


1/ The coefficient of variation is the standard deviation in annual yields 
divided by the average yield. 
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Since the counties can be ranked by degree of yield risk, this in- 
formation should have some value for appraisal purposes. In areas in which 
the average yield per acre is approximately the same, but in which there 
are appreciable differences in the variability of yields, the appraised 
value should be somewhat lower in those counties with the higher variability, 
everything else being equal. Qualification is necessary, obviously, for such 
factors as proportion of farming area in cropland and relative importance of 
various crops. 


Whether it is possible to do more than this; that is, whether a coef- 
ficient that measures yield variability can be translated into an index of 
risk in such form that it can be included as a component of the rate of 
capitalization in determining land values, is a question of considerable 
difficulty. The following illustration suggests one possible approach, as 
well as some of the difficulties. 


Twelve counties were selected in the specialized winter wheat area of 
central and western Kansas. Counties were picked in which more than half of 
the cropland harvested in 1944 was wheat acreage. In terms of the coefficient 
of variation of county wheat yields, the counties ranged from a low point of 
31 percent to a high point of 78 percent, and were readily grouped into four 
progressive levels of variability. The net return to land over the period 
1926-48, estimated in terms of the net rent per acre, is shown for each of 
these counties in table 2. 2/ Based on the assumption that capitalization 
rates would increase with the degree of risk, trial-and-error experimentation 
indicated that the following relationships approximated those which existed 
between (1) the range of annual county yields, expressed as percentages of 
their respective averages, and (2) the rates at which net returns were cap- 
italized in the 12 sample counties as indicated by census valuations: 


Capitalization 
Range of annual yield: rate 
Between 75 and 125 percent of average... . 0.037 
Between 60 and 75 and between 125 and 140 percent 
of average .. 
Between 45 and 60 ona. between 140 ena 155 percent 
Between 30 and 45 and between 155 and 170 percent 
Between 15 and 30 end between 170 and 185 percent 
of average ....e«-s -057 
Less than 15 and more than 185 percent of average . . .062 


2/ Computed as follows: Using annual county wheat yields over the period 
1926-48, and a price of $1.10 for wheat (Hope report intermediate level), 
the estimated rent per acre was computed as one-third of the value of the 
yield minus the estimated landlord contribution to expenses. The return was 
then factored by the ratio of acres of land used for crops to acres of land 
in farms for each county (U. S. Census of Agriculture, average 1945 and 1940). 


Table 1.- Illustration of calculation of weighted-average 
capitalization rate for counties having a 
coefficient of variation of 50 percent 


| | | Weight or| 
| | lpercent- | 
Range | |\Area un- jage dis- | 
in "t" or ider rightitribution! Capi- 
Range of annual {| annual i 2 x col-| half of | of area 
yields | yields | wm 2 _ | normal | under | tion | 5x6 
| above | 1l/ | curve | normal | rate | 
| average | | 2/ 1 curve 3/I 
| | 1 2 x col-| 
| um | 
Annual yield as | Decimal | Decimal | Decimal | Decimal | | 
percentage of | fraction! fraction! fraction! fraction! Percent |Percent 
average yield: | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
Between 75 | | F \ | | | 
and 125. 0.25 10.1915 | 0.3830 3.7 11.41710 
| | | | | | 
Between 60 and | | | | | 
75 and be- | | | | | | 
tween 125 | i | | | | 
and 140 80 | .0966 | .1932 | 4.2 | .8114y 
| | | | | | 
Between 45 and | | | | | 
60 and be- | | | | | 
|! 55 | 1.10 | .0762 | .152h 4.7 .71628 
| | | | | | 
Between 30 and | | i | | | 
45 and be- | | | i | | 
tween 155 | | | | | | 
-and17O.. | -70 | 1.40 | .0549 1 .1098 | 5.2 1 .57096 
| | | | | | 
Between 15 and | | | | | | 
30 and be- | | | | | | 
tween 170 | | | | | | 
and 185 . | 85 | 1.70 | .0362 | .O72h | 5.7 | .41268 
| | | | | | 
Less than 15 | | | | | | 
and more \More than|More than! | | 
than 185 | 85 1.70 | .Obh6 | .0892 | 6.2 | .55304 
All mm | x .5000 !1.0000 | xx 


1/ For counties having a coefficient of variation of annual yields of 40 percent, the 
figures in column 2 ad be multiplied by 2.5 to arrive at the figures in s column; 
for a coefficient of variation of 5 percent, they would be multiplied by 1 1/3, and so 
on., Tabular values of "t" are found in statistical textbooks. 

2/ Area within interval; obtained by subtraction of successive cumulative areas under 
curve for the values of "t" shown in column 3. 

Proportion of annual yields falling within intervals shown in column 1. 
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Table 2.- Net return per acre to land in 12 Kansas counties, computed on 
the basis of county wheat yields over the period 1926-48 1/ 


\Coefficient | Average | Net return | Ratio of iAdjusted net 
Coma | of yield | wheat yield! per acre |! cropland | return per 
ountY | variation | per seeded | to land | to land in lacre to land 
acre \(unadjusted)! farm 2/ 1! (4) x (5) 
(1)! (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| Percent | Bushels | Dollars | | Dollars 
| | | | | 
Gove 78 | 9.5 2.93 | 0.36 | 1.05 
Lane 78 9.5 2.92 1.14 
Thomas | T7 | 9.7 | 2.99 | 42 | 1.26 
Rooks | 56 | 9.1 | 2.79 | -50 | 1.40 
Russell | 53 | 11.7 | 3.74 45 \ 1.68 
Ellis | 52 10.7 3.37 46 | 
Edwards | 49 | 11.4 3.60 | .63 | 2.27 
Kiowa 48 11.3 | 3.58 | 46 | 1.65 
Pawnee __| 47 11.5 3.66 2.45 
Pratt | 33 | 13.4 | 4.35 | | 2.75 
Stafford | 32 12.8 4.14 2.69 
Rice 31 13.7 4 45 .66 2.94 


1/ Net return based on price per bushel projected in the "Hope Report" 
for the "intermediate employment" situation. 

2/ Ratio of "land used for crops," which excludes "cropland idle or 
fallow," to "land in farms" - U. S. Census of Agriculture, average 1945 
and 1940. 


It was assumed that the county yields, expressed as percentages of 
their averages, were distributed normally over time. With this assumption, 
it is possible to tabulate, from the cumulative normal frequency table, the 
proportion of annual yields expected to fall within each of the rate ,inter- 
vals shown above for a given value of the coefficient of variation.2/ Using 
these frequency values as weights, a weighted average capitalization rate 
can be readily calculated for each level of the coefficient of variation. 
These rates are shown in table 3 for values of the coefficient of variation 
from 10 to 90 percent, by intervals of 5 percentage points. 


An example is given in table 1 of the calculation of the weighted- 
average capitalization rate (4.48 percent) which is shown in table 3 for 
counties having a coefficient of variation in annual yields of 50 percent. 


This procedure is rather arbitrary, since the way in which yield 
risks are discounted in the farm real estate market is not known. The 
capitalization rates used in the risk relationship previously referred to 


were chosen to fit the general range of values for the 12 Kansas counties. 


Therefore, for these counties, they provide a scale of relative values as 
a function of yield risk. 


Land values for the 12 Kansas counties, estimated by this procedure, 
are shown in table 4. They may be compared with the values given by the 
1945 Census of Agriculture and with average values over the period 1925-8. 


3/ This is possible, since the coefficient of variation is the standard 


deviation as a percentage of the mean. 
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Table 3.- Hypothetical capitalization rates determined for selected 
values of the coefficient of yield variation 


Coefficient of variation Capitalization rate 


Percent | Percent 

| 
10 | 3-71 
15 | 3.75 
20 | 3.83 
25 | 3.93 
30 4 
35 | 4.15 
| 4.27 
45 4.37 
50 | 48 
55 4.58 
60 4.67 
65 | 4.75 
70 4 
75 4.91 
80 i 4.97 
85 5.03 
90 | 5.08 


Table 4.- Comparison of estimated land values and census values of 
land and buildings, 12 Kansas counties 


\Coefficient | Capital- | Estimated | Census value of land and 


Comin | of varia- | ization | value of | buildings per acre 
T | tionof | rate | land per | 1945 | Average 
lwheat yields | | acrel/ | census 1925-48 2/ 
Q) 1 (2) es) (4) (5) (6) 
| Percent | Percent | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
| | | | | 
Gove 78 4 Ok 21.26 | 23.10 | 22.37 
Lane | 78 | 49h | 23.08 | 27.51 | 2h .32 
Thomas | 17 4.93 25.56 | 24.97 1 25.47 
Rooks 56 4,60 | 30.43 | 27.94 28.47 
Russell | 53 | 4.54 | 37.00 | 40.98 | 39.43 
Ellis | 52 4.52 34.29 35.14 35.78 
Edwards | 49 | 4.46 | 50.90 | 52.02 | 50.70 
Kiowa | 48 | 4 yy | 37.16 | 33.90 | 33.82 
Pawnee 47 | 4 59.90 56.56 
Pratt 33 [| Cras 1 61.92 | 57.14 
Stafford | 32 | 4.08 | 65.93 | 68.58 | 64.40 
Rice 31 4.06 72.41 75.67 1 71.76 


1/ Figure in table 2, colum 6 divided by figure in colum 3 of this 
table. 

2/ Calculated by averaging values from the five quinquennial censuses 
from 1925 to 1945 with estimated 1948 values - the latter determined by 
adjusting 1945 census values by the change in the BAE index of estimated 
values from 1945 to 1948. 
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This example illustrates the way in which data on variability of 
yield might be used to provide relative estimates of county land values. 
It should be noted that the estimated rate of capitalization varies by 
less than 1 percent from the county of lowest to the county of highest 
risk. Although thiq might be considered as a rather slight response when 
contrasted with the differences in yield risk among the counties, it must 
be remembered that the difference between 0.0406 and 0.0494 amounts to about 
22 percent. It is perhaps significant that both the long-time average and 
the most recent census estimates of land values in these counties are con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that there is in practice considerable dis- 
counting for risk. 


In land appraisal work, it might be useful to estimate "ideal" rates 
of capitalization, in terms of which yield risks would be discounted at 
rates that would be related to the prospects of the operating landowner in 
avoiding financial difficulty. Criteria that could be used as a basis for 
establishing these rates are not yet available, although presumably the 
capitalization schedule would show a greater discounting for risk than is 
apparent among the 12 counties shown here. 


Hail Insurance on Growing Crops.- Farmers carried about 15 percent 
less hail insurance on their growing crops in 1950 than in each of the pre- 
vious 3 years. Most of the decrease was on wheat, especially in the South- 
west, because of the poor prospect for a crop at the time when hail insur- 
ance is usually written. More insurance was carried on corn than on any 
other crop. 


The average premium cost of $3.77 per $100 insurance in 1950 was 
slightly lower than in recent years, partly because of a reduction in rates 
but mainly because of the reduced volume of insurance in high-loss areas. 
The ratio of losses paid to premiums was also below average. 


The millions of dollars of hail insurance on crops carried in 1950 
by farmers in the 10 leading States and in all other States is shown below: 


State Insurance State Insurance 

Mil. dol. Mil. dol. 
Illinois 2h1 Nebraska 48 
Iowa 161 Montana 30 
North Garolina 86 South Dakota 23 
Minnesota 68 Washington 23 
North Dakota 56 All other States 264 
Kansas 55 United States total 1,055 


Preliminary reports for the 1951 crop year indicate a 20-percent 
increase in the total of hail insurance on crops taken by farmers, mostly 
on corn, tobacco, and cotton. As in 1950, a smaller-than-usual total was 
carried on winter wheat. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK DEPOSITS IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 


Fred L. Garlock 


In a report issued 2 years ago it was pointed out that total deposits 
of commercial banks located in agricultural counties increased, percentage- 
wise a great deal more during the war and early postwar years t did the 
deposits of banks located in counties that contain large cities. Since 
this report was published, additional county data on bank deposits have 
been made available and it has become possible to compare the trends of 
bank deposits in rural and urban communities for the entire period since 
1920. These trends are the subject of the present wade ew 


Trends of bank deposits reflect changes in the economy. Strong up- 
ward movements of deposits are usually accompanied by expanding production 
and often by rising prices; strong downward movements by economic recession. 
Thus for the country as a whole deposits rose rapidly during the two World 
Wars - periods of expanding production and rising prices - and again during 
the 1920's, which was a period of great industrial and commercial growth. 
Deposits dropped sharply during the recession of the early 1930's. In each 
of these periods, the trend of deposits in agricultural areas differed 
markedly from that in the country as a whole. The difference was sometimes 
merely in the rate of change - sometimes in the direction of the change. 
But in either case, the trends of deposits reflected differences in the 
growth or prosperity of agriculture and of other sectors of the economy. 
The data on bank deposits thus supplement data on farm production, prices, 


costs, incomes, and other data collected and used in analyzing the agricul- 
tural situation. 


Classification of Counties 


For this analysis, the counties of the United States were divided 
into three main groups, depending on the amount of total deposits in each 
county on June 30, 1948, as follows: 


1. Counties that had total deposits of 1 billion dollars or more. 
These counties contain the following major trade and financial centers: 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Boston, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Houston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Newark, Cleveland, Port- 
land (Oreg.), Seattle, and Milwaukee. Also included in the group are the 
District of Columbia and the independent city of St. Louis, as each had 
more than 1 billion dollars of deposits. 


1/ Garlock, Fred L. Deposits of Country Banks Up Most Since Prewar. U.S. 
Bur. Agr. Econ. 4 pp. September 1949. Mimeographed. 

2/ The county date used in this article were compiled and made available 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. For the period 1920-34, the 
data cover all operating commercial banks and are for December 31. For the 
period 1934-50, the data cover insured commercial banks, and are for Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, Jume 30, 1940, and June 30, 1942-50. 
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2. Counties that had total deposits ranging from 100 million to 
1 billion dollars. This group contains the secondary trade and financial 
centers. Among’the many important cities in these counties are: Birmingham, 
New Orleans, Memphis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Phoenix, Denver, Omaha, Des 
Moines, Cincinnati, and Buffalo. 


3. Other counties, each of which had total deposits of less than 
100 million dollars. This group includes all but 144 counties of the United 
States and it contains the smaller trading centers. 


From the third group 618 counties were selected to represent primarily 
agricultural areas. In all except a few of these counties, according to the 
1940 census, the farm population was more than half of the total population 
and no town or city had a population as large as 15,000. 


War and Early Postwar Years 


Total deposits of insured commercial banks located in the selected 
agricultural counties reached a record midyear high on June 30, 1948. On 
this date, the amount of these deposits was 268 percent above the amount on 
June 30, 1940 (table 1). This increase was considerably greater than the 
increase for all counties containing smaller trading centers, nearly twice 
as great as the increase for counties containing secondary trade and finan- 


cial centers, and about three times as great as the increase for the counties 


containing major centers. These general relationships existed not only in 
the country as a whole but in each of the 10 regions, except that, in the 
Northeast, deposits increased less in the selected agricultural counties 
than in all counties containing smaller centers. 


These data indicate that farmers made exceptionally rapid financial 
progress from 1940 through 1947. This is confirmed by other data. The net 
realized income of farm operators increased nearly 300 percent from 1940 to 
1947 compared with an increase of about 138 percent in national income. 
Liquid financial reserves (currency, bank deposits, and United States secu- 
rities) held by farmers increased about 390 percent from January 1, 1940 to 
January 1, 1948, compared with an increase of about 253 percent in similar 
holdings of all businesses and individuals in the United States. Meanwhile, 
in this same period, farm debts decreased 10 percent compared with an in- 
crease of 41 percent in all private debt in the United States. 


Not only did the gain in deposits differ between the farm and nonfarm 
sectors of the economy, but it varied among agricultural areas (table 1 and 
fig. 1) .4/ The greatest increase of deposits in agricultural counties was 


3/ Data on farmer-owned currency, deposits, United States securities, and 
farm debts, from Balance Sheet and Current Financial Trends of Agriculture 
1949; data on currency, deposits, and United States securities owned by ali 
businesses and individuals from Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; 
data on private debts from Survey of Current Business, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, October 1949. 

4/ The data used for figure 1 differ. from those used for table 1 in two 
respects: (1) Deposits included are only those of individuals, portnevstige 
and corporations, rather than total deposits, and (2) deposits of branch banks 
were assigned to counties in which the branches were located rather than to 
counties in which the head offices were located. 
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Table 1.- Percentage increase in total deposits of insured commercial 
banks, by region and type of county, June 30, 1940-48 


Counties that contain: 


| 
| | | Selected 
Sesion ' All | Major \Secondary | | agricul- 
e | counties | trade and! trade and! Smaller | tural 
| | financial! financial! trading | counties 
| | centers | centers | centers | 
| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Northeast .... | T2 | 130 101 
Southeast .... | 253 | 1: 336 | 368 
Lake States... | 187 159 I 183 218 255 
Corn Belt .... | 153 174 239 263 
Delta States .. | 22h | 1/ 161 it 291 1 302 
Great Plains .. | 317 | 1/ it ai t 368 | 456 
Texas -Oklahoma 263 229 365 
Mountain .... | 250 | 243 256 | 334 
207 | 200 | 225 | 275 | 340 
United States... | 133 90 159 | 235 268 


1/ In no counties of this region did bank deposits amount to as much as 
1 billion dollars on June 30, 1948. 


in the Great Plains; the smallest was in the Northeast. Deposit increases 
in the agricultural counties were not closely correlated with increases in 
farm income, because of the wide differences in the proportions of farm 
income used for building up deposit accounts and for other purposes such 
as current expense, improvement of farms, payment of debt, and purchase of 
savings bonds. However, the outstandingly large increases in deposits in 
the agricultural counties of the Great Plains appears to have resulted from 
an unusually large increase of farm income in this region. From 1939 to 
1947, gross receipts from marketings of farm products and from Government 
payments increased about 370 percent in this region, compared with an in- 
crease of about 250 percent for the country as a whole. This was due 
largely to the favorable situation of wheat producers, who enjoyed both 
excellent yields and high prices. At the other extreme, the relatively 
small increases of deposits in the counties of the Northeast appear to 
reflect both the importance of nonagricultural industry in the agricul- 
tural counties of this region and the lower-than-average increase of farm 
income (less than 200 percent). 


In many ways, the developments associated with World War II are 
reminiscent of those associated with World War I. Then, as in the 1940's, 
farm income rose more rapidly than national income and farmers enjoyed 
unusual prosperity. The growth of deposits in agricultural counties during 
World War I cannot be compared directly with the growth of deposits in 
counties containing the larger cities, as no county data on deposits were 
compiled for that earlier period. However, the four regions in which deposit 
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gains of both agricultural and urban counties combined were greatest from 
June 30, 1914 to June 30, 1920, ranked according to the percentage gain, 
were Texas-Oklahoma, Delta, Southeast, and Great Plains. Moreover, of the 
12 States that had gains exceeding 175 percent, all but one were States in 
which agriculture was important in relation to other industry. Deposit 
gains in the Northeast and in the Corn Belt were far below the national 
average. Although these regions contained an important part of the Nation's 
agriculture, they also contained many highly industrialized areas. It 
appears probable that in World War I, as in World War II, deposit gains 
were greatest in the areas where agriculture was most important -in relation 
to other industry. 


The 1920's 


The greater increase of deposits in rural than in highly urbanized 
counties, associated with World War II, and probably also with World War I, 
was in sharp contrast to developments during the interwar period. 


During the 1920's, total deposits commercial banks in the country 
at large increased 43 percent (table 2) .2/ This increase was.not shared 


Table 2.- Percentage increase in total deposits of all operating 
commercial banks, by region and type of county, 
December 31, 1920-29 


Counties that contain: 


| | 
Region | | Selected 

| Major Secondary | | agricul- 

| counties !trade and | trade and! Smaller | tural 

| \financial {1 financial! trading | counties 

| | centers | centers | centers | 

| Percent | Percent |! Percent /| Percent | Percent 

| | | | | 
Northeast .. 63 63 71 46 41 
Appalachian . | 30 55 | 48 | 16 | 10 
Southeast .... | 8 | 46 19 
Lake States... | 36 9 | 4O 10 | 
Comm Belt ..... JI 31 | 61 33 | -2 wi? 
Delta States .. | 25 i 38 17 6 
Great Plains .. | -16 30 1-23 
Texas -Oklahoma | 12 | 17 | -12 -21 
Mountain .... | -1 1/ 19 -9 | 
ee 64 | 129 i «19 | 
United States... 72 +50 | | 


1/ In no counties of this region did bank deposits amount to as much as 
1 billion dollars on June 30, 1948. 


5/ December 31, 1920 to December 31, 1929. 
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equally by banks in various types of counties. In counties containing the 
major trade and financial centers the increase was 71 percent. It was 

50 percent in counties containing secondary centers, but only 4 percent in 
counties containing the smaller centers. In the selected agricultural 
counties, total deposits declined 11 percent. 


The increase of deposits during the 1920's in counties containing 
major and secondary centers is believed to have been general throughout the 
country, notwithstanding a substantial decrease shown by bank reports for 
counties containing secondary centers in the Pacific région. As all depos- 
its of branch banking systems were reported by the head offices, the ab- 
sorption of additional banks by the branch banking systems of the Pacific 
region probably accounts for the exceptionally great increase of deposits 
reported for counties containing major centers, and for the exceptionally 
large decline of deposits reported for counties containing the secondary 
and smaller centers of that region. 


Among the counties containing smaller centers, the change in total 
deposits during the 1920's varied regionally from a 46-percent rise in the 
Northeast to a 23-percent decline in the Great Plains. For the selected 
agricultural counties alone, the regional spread was still greater. 


These differences in deposit growth among counties containing the 
larger and smaller centers undoubtedly stemmed from differences in the 
growth and prosperity of various sectors of the economy. The 1920's 
brought prosperity for industry and rapid growth for the cities but for 
agriculture they were years of difficult readjustment to a lower level of 
income. Farm difficulties were especially severe in areas that produced 
the major export crops, such as cotton and wheat, whose 'markets expanded 
greatly during the war and then contracted. These difficulties were least 
severe in the Northeast and Appalachian regions, where agricultural products 
were marketed more largely in nearby consuming centers. Such differences go 
far to explain why bank failures during the 1920's occurred mainly among 
country banks and why a much larger proportion of the banks failed in the 
Southeast, Texas-Oklahoma, Great Plains, and Mountain regions than in the 
Northeast and Appalachian States. 


The Early 1930's 


With the coming of the great depression, deposits declined in all 
types of counties and in all regions (table 3). They shrank in major 
cities as well as in the small towns. However, the shrinkage of deposits 
was more severe in counties containing small centers, and especially the 
agricultural counties, than in the counties containing large cities. From 
the end of 1929 to the end of 1933 deposits declined only 30 percent in 
the counties containing major centers and 36 percent in counties containing 
the secondary centers, compared with 48 percent in counties containing 
small centers and 52 percent in the agricultural counties. Only in the 
Lake States did deposits shrink as drastically in the counties containing 
major centers as in the agricultural counties. As during the 1920's, the 
agricultural counties in the Northeast fared better than did those in other 
regions. 
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Table 3.- Percentage decrease in total deposits of all operating commercial 
banks, by region and type of county, December 31, 1929-33 


| 
| Counties that contain: 


| 

| |. Selected 

| All | Major \Secondary | | agricul- 

Region | counties! trade andi trade and! Smaller | tural 

| | financial! financial! trading | counties 

| i centers | centers | centers | 

| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

Northeast... 31 28 36 37 31 
Appalachian . 34 14 26 45 
Southeast .... | 36 25 48 54 
Lake States . | 54 | () | 38 | 56 | 59 
Corn Belt . . | 46 | 39 | 47 | 56 | 58 
Delta States | 51 | 1/ | 47 53 | 58 
Great Plains .. | 48 ae | 27 | 53 | 62 
Texas -Oklahoma 29 | 3 27 
Mountain .... | 4O 1/ 48 | 57 
Pacific .... 26 20 50 48 57 
United States . 7 36 30 36 : 48 . 52 


1/ In no counties of this region did bank deposits amount to as much as 
1 billion dollars on June 30, 1948. 


In the larger cities, the great depression brought a drastic change 
from the growth and prosperity of the 1920's. In the agricultural areas, 
it brought a violent intensification of long-existing difficulties. As a 
result, failures and reorganizations soon became numerous among city banks 
and they reached epidemic proportions among country banks. 


In general, the whole period from 1920 to 1933 was one of falling 
deposits for the agricultural counties. By the end of 1933, after the bank 
holiday and the reorganizations preparatory for deposit insurance, deposits 
in the agricultural counties as a group had fallen 58 percent from the level 
on December 31, 1920. The declines ranged from 3 percent in the Northeast 
to 75 percent in the Great Plains. In contrast, deposits in the counties 
containing major trade and financial centers were still 19 percent above 
the 1920 level. Deposits of urban and rural counties combined were lower 
at the end of 1933 than at the end of 1920 in all regiorsexcept the North- 
east and the Pacific. 


Recovery, 1933-40 


During the recovery which followed 1933, counties containing major 
trade and financial centers led the way again, and by 1940 they had a 
93-percent increase of deposits (table 4). They were followed in order by 
counties containing secondary centers (65 percent increase), counties con- 
taining smaller centers (59 percent increase), and agricultural counties, 
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Table 4.- Percentage increase in total deposits of commercial banks, by 
region and type of county, December 31, 1933 to June 30, 1940 1/ 


Counties that contain: 


| | | Selected 
| Major \Secondary | | agricul- 
Region | counties | trade and! trade and! Smaller | tural 
| | financial! financial! trading | counties 
| | centers | centers | centers | 
‘ | Percent ! Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
| 
Northeast .... | 73 gk | 35 29 | 32 
‘Appalachian... | 79 | 73 | 95 | 65 | 51 
Southeast .... | 100 2/ | 109 | 87 ] 81 
Lake States . 1 102 | 152 | 72 85 | 73 
Corn Belt... 106 2110 |. | 93 81 
Delta States . 99 | | 77 
Great Plains .. | 36 2/ | 66 | 25 | 25 
Texas-Oklahoma . | 7h | 95 i 86 53 | 28 
Mountain .... | 72 88 59 81 
ae 58 | 2 | 57 \ 27 i 22 
United States... | 79 | 93 65 


1/ All operating commercial banks, December 31, 1933; insured commer- 
cial banks, June 30, 1940. 

2/ In no counties of this region did bank deposits amount to as much as 
1 billion dollars on June 30, 1948. 


which had an increase of 53 sven A notable feature of this period 
was the lagging growth of deposits in the Great Plains. Deposits in that 
region, after falling considerably farther than deposits in any other region 
from 1920 to 1933, increased much less than did deposits in the other re- 
gions from 1933 to 1940. The lag in the Great Plains was attributable to 
poor crops caused by recurrent drought and to the controlling importance 

of agriculture in the economy of this region. Effects of drought were 

also reflected by the slow growth of deposits in the agricultural counties 
of the Texas-Oklahoma region. 


Readjustment Following 1948 


The growth of deposits from mid-1940 to mid-1948 has already been 
discussed. Since June 30, 1948, when deposits in the agricultural counties 
reached the highest midyear level ever recorded to that time, there has 
been a further substantial growth of deposits in the counties containing 
larger cities, but a small decline in the agricultural counties. From 
June 30, 1948 to June 30, 1950, deposits in the agricultural counties of 


6/ These percentages are only a ximations, as the comparison made here 
is between deposits of all operating commercial banks on December 31, 1933 
and the deposits of insured commercial banks on Jume 30, 1940. However, 
the error cannot be very large. 
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most regions declined, although increases occurred in the counties contain- 
ing major and secondary centers in all regions except the Pacific (table 5). 
Data for June 30, 1951 show an increase since June 30, 1950 of 6 percent in 
the counties containing larger centers and an increase of 1 1/2 percent in 
the agricultural counties. For the entire period June 30, 1948-51, deposits 
in the agricultural counties decreased slightly while an increase of about 
ll percent occurred in counties containing the larger trade and financial 
centers. 


Table 5.- Percentage increase in total deposits of insured commercial 
banks, by region and type of county, June 30, 1948-50 


Counties that contain: | 


| | 
| i iSelected 
Region | All | Major iSecondary | | agricul- 

| counties | trade and! trade and! Smaller | tural 

i | financial! financialij trading | counties 

\ i centers | centers | centers | 

| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

| | | | 
Northeast . 3 | 3 5 | 2 | -l1 
Appalachian... | 3 | 7 | 6 | 2 | -3 
Southeast .... | 5 | 1/ | 5 | | -8 
Lake States .. 7 16 7 1 -4 
Comm Balt... «2 ! 5 | 7 ! 7 | 2 \ -2 
Delta States | 5 ] 1/ | 8 3 | 1 
Great Plains . | 1 | 1/ 8 | -1 ] -7 
Texas -Oklahoma 10 18 7 8 | 4 
Mountain .... | 6 | 1/ 6 6 -1 
Pacific .. 4 2 3 -] -8 
United States . . | 


1/ In no counties of this region did bank deposits amount to as much as 
1 billion dollars on June 30, 1948. 
2/ Less than 0.5 percent increase. 


Long-Run Trends 


From this period-by-period review, it is apparent that during the 
last 30-35 years deposits have shown a much more persistent tendency to 
increase in urban than in rural communities. Only during the two World 
Wars and for a short time following, is there evidence that deposits in the 
agricultural counties increased more rapidly than did deposits in the coun- 
ties containing major and secondary centers. Throughout the interwar period 
and since 1948, the highly urbanized counties had greater increases and 
smaller decreases of deposits than did the agricultural counties. As a 
result, deposits in the agricultural counties, notwithstanding their spec- 
tacular increase from 1940 to 1948, are now only half as far above the 


1920 level as are those of counties containing the larger trade and finan- 
cial centers (fig. 2). 
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NEG. 48332-XX BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 2 


The unequal rates of growth of deposits in urban and rural communi- 
ties to some extent reflect differences in the prosperity of persons engaged 
in agriculture and other industry. This is particularly true of periods 
such as 1920-29, when persons in nonagricultural employments prospered more 
than farmers, and of the period 1940-48, when farmers made exceptionally 
rapid financial progress. But over the longer period, 1920-50, the dif- 
ference in growth of deposits reflects mainly the continued working of 
fundamental forces that have gradually developed in this country a pre- 
dominantly industrial and commercial economy out of the predominantly rural 
economy that originally existed. 


In the 30 years between 1920 and 1950, our urban population increased 
from 54 million to about 88 million persons, or about 63 percent, whereas 
the rural population increased from 51 1/2 million to 61 1/2 million per- 
sons, or about 19 percent. The farm population dropped during this period 
from about 31 1/2 million to only 24 1/3 million persons. Moreover, in 
1920 about 14 percent of the national income came from agriculture whereas 
today, despite the great increase of farm income during and following World 
War II, agricultural income is only about 8 percent of the national income. 
Over the years, commerce and industry in the United States have grown more 
rapidly than has agriculture. That is the main reason why deposits have 
increased more since 1920 in urban than in rural counties. 
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TRENDS IN NON-REAL-ESTATE FARM DEBT 


Lawrence A. Jones 


On July 1, 1951 the total non-real-estate debt owed by farmers, 
excluding loans made or guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
was about 7.4 billion dollars. Of this amount, 4.2 billion was owed to 
banks and federally sponsored agencies and 3.2 billion was owed to miscel- 
laneous creditors such as individuals, merchants, and dealers. This debt 
is believed to equal, or exceed. the previous record that existed follow- 
ing World War I. Total short-term debt now exceeds the total farm-mortgage 
debt, which is estimated at 6.2 billion dollars. Only since 1949 has this 
relation of short-term to farm-mortgage debt prevailed. 


The importance of non-real-estate credit to the operation of farms 
and to the financial condition of farmers makes it of interest to examine 
the characteristics of non-real-estate credit and trends in its use, and 
to consider whether the currently increased use of it is of a permanent 
nature or whether it is based primarily on temporary conditions. 


For this purpose it is useful to consider how farmers' total credit 
requirements are apportioned between non-real-estate credit and farm-mortgage 
credit. Ordinarily, long-term farm-mortgage credit is used to buy farm real 
estate, to make major improvements to farm land and buildings, and to refi- 
nance debts incurred for these and other purposes. Short-term, non-real- 
estate credit commonly is used for cash operating and living expenses, for 
purchases of livestock, machinery, and consumers' goods such as automobiles 
and household furniture and equipment, and for the refinancing of other non- 
real-estate debts. Over periods of time, of course, there is considerable 
variation in the importance of purposes for which credit is needed and some 
shifting - from non-real-estate to farm-mortgage credit and vice versa - in 
the method of meeting these requirements. 


The factors influencing the amount of farm-mortgage credit used by 
farmers include the level of farm real estate values, the number of farm 
transfers, and the level of expenditures required for major improvements. 
The volume of non-real-estate credit is affected most by the level of farm 
production, the prices of things that farmers buy, and the extent to which 
farmers acquire livestock and farm and home equipment. The income and 
savings position of farmers and their income prospects have an important 
effect on their credit needs, both real estate and non-real-estate, and on 
their attitudes toward incurring debt. Changes in these factors are reflected 
rather quickly in the outstanding volume of short-term, non-real-estate loans 
but rather slowly in the outstanding farm-mortgage loans which, on the aver- 
age, have much longer terms. 


Changing Trends in Non-Real-Estate and Farm-Mortgage Debt 


From 1910 to 1920 non-real-estate farm debt to the principal insti- 
tutional lenders rose rapidly under the stimulus of wartime conditions 
(fig. 1). Following the break in agricultural prices in 1920, however, the 
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outstanding debt quickly turned downward. Another sharp drop in the early 
1930's reduced this debt by 1935 to only about a fourth of the 1920 peak. 
Rapid adjustment of non-real-estate debt was possible because of its short 
term and because the assets securing it could be liquidated quickly. The 
decline in the volume of new non-real-estate loans was due mainly to the 
downward. adjustment of farm expenditures to the lower level of farm income. 


This adjustment was partly voluntary on the part of farmers and partly 
forced by lending institutions. 


When agricultural conditions improved following 1935, non-real-estate 
debt, as indicated by that owed to banks and federally sponsored agencies, 
began to increase. By 1940 this debt was nearly 60 percent higher than the‘ 
low point in 1935. During World War II non-real-estate debt changed rela- 
tively little. With the end of the war, however, debt expanded very rapidly. 
Farm incomes and production costs rapidly increased and goods became more 
plentiful. Non-real-estate loans of the principal institutional lenders 
increased almost 130 percent between July 1, 1945 and July 1, 1951. The 
1951 level was about four times the depression low and 8 percent above the 
peak of 1920. 


FARM LOANS 


Total Mortgage Loans, and Non-Real-Estate Loans 

Held by Banks and Federally Sponsored Agencies 
$ BIL. 
Mortgage loans* 


Non-real-estate loans® 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


* JAN. 1,1910-51 AND JULY 1, 1951 
© JULY 1 DATA: AGENCIES INCLUDE FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS, AND FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 48331-XX BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 1 
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In contrast to the trend of non-real-estate debt, farm-mortgage debt 
continued to expand for several years after 1920, primarily because of the 
funding of non-real-estate debt. The subsequent downward adjustment was 
relatively slow and by 1935, after the great wave of foreclosures, mortgage 
debt had declined only 30 percent below the postwar peak and it was still 
at the level of 1919, a period of great inflation. This sluggish déscent 
was due partly to the comparatively small repayments required under the 
longer terms of this debt, to the limited repayment capacity of farmers, 
and to the slow process of foreclosing real estate. In many instances 
where loans appeared to be adequately secured, forced liquidations were 
postponed indefinitely. Also, the refinancing program of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the various emergency debtor-relief laws forestalled 
many foreclosures that would have caused a more drastic decline in farm- 
mortgage debt during the middle 1930's. Further, many new mortgage loans 
were made to finance operations ordinarily handled by short-term, non-real- 
estate credit. Because of unfavorable income and repayment prospects during 
much of the 1920's and 1930's, many creditors required the additional secu- 
rity afforded by a real estate mortgage and many borrowers wanted the smaller 
payments of the longer term loans. 


Farm-mortgage debt continued to decline in the late 1930's even after 
economic conditions were improving. The reduction was accelerated during 
World War II when incomes rose and expenditures were limited by wartime 
shortages. It is probable that many loans were reduced more than was neces- 
sary for adequate security and safety in relation to income. The long down- 
trend in mortgage debt finally ended in 1946 when postwar conditions became 
especially favorable for credit expansion. By July 1951, the debt had in- 
creased a third above the 1946 low. But farm-mortgage debt still was not 
much more than half the peak following World War I. 


Factors Currently Influencing Non-Real-Estate Debt Levels 


From this review of trends since 1910, it appears that part of the 
currently large non-real-estate debt stems from highly inflated economic 
conditions and may not be of long duration. On the other hand, a substan- 
tial part of this increased debt resulted from fundamental changes occur- 


ring in agriculture which will tend to maintain high non-real-estate debt 
levels. 


Of the various debt-influencing factors that may be of a temporary 
nature, the most important are the high prices paid for godds and services 
used in farm production and family living. In July 1951, the index of 
prices paid by farmers (for commodities, interest, taxes, and wage rates) 
was 282. This was 10 percent higher than it was in July 1950, 86 percent 
higher than the 1940-44 average, and 126 percent higher than the 1935-39 
average. Any downward movement in the prices that farmers pay would tend 
to cause a reduction in the volume of non-real-estate farm debt. 


Another element, partly of a temporary nature, which has accounted 
for much non-real-estate debt has been the rapid postwar farm mechanization. 
From 1946 to 1951 the value of machinery and motor vehicles on farms in- 
creased from 6.1 billion to 15.5 billion dollars. In the main, the heavy 
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bt expenditure for machinery and equipment resulted from a combination of con- 

6 ditions that was unique to the postwar period - wartime accumulated short- 
ages, scarcity and high cost of labor, development of improved machines, 

‘Be and exceptionally favorable income prospects. Now, however, many farmers 

. are well equipped and future purchases may be made mainly for replacement 

; or to offset obsolescence. Some farmers now have more machinery than they 
could maintain or use efficiently under conditions of lower production and 
cheaper labor, and they may eventually work toward smaller inventories. 
Thus, a decline in the use of credit for farm mechanization is to be ex- 
pected if machinery prices should decline or if farm income should become 

less favorable. 

In mid-1951 a substantial part of the non-real-estate debt of farm- 

3 ers resulted from financing livestock, especially feeder cattle. Good 

al- feed and pasture conditions and the great demand for livestock products 

ring have been conducive to heavy production. This production, mainly because 

cu= of the high prices farmers must pay for livestock, has been very costly. 

aller A reduction in these livestock inventories would be accompanied by a decline 
in the non-real-estate debt. 

fter Some of the large non-real-estate debt has resulted from the cur- 

& rently high incomes that make it possible for farmers to handle a larger 
part of their total credit requirements on a short-term basis. During 

ces- recent years there appears to have been a tendency for farmers to use non- 

own- real-estate credit not only for operating and living expenses, but also for 

ems major improvements and for the purchase of farms. There have been reports 

n- that in some instances farm income has been sufficient to pay the full 

t purchase price of the farm in only 3 or 4 years. Under these conditions 
farmers had less need to go to the additional time and expense of obtaining 
long-term farm real estate loans. This situation is in contrast to that of 
the 1930's, when few non-real-estate loans were used to finance real estate 
and when a substantial amount of funds to cover operating expenses and non- 
real-estate capital additions was obtained from farm-mortgage loans. Were 

16 farm income to become less favorable, short-term loans again could be ex- 

; pected to become less desirable and there would be a shift toward longer 

an term loans secured by farm real estate. 

at The main factor causing farmers in the long run to continue to need 
and to use large amounts of non-real-estate credit is the changing tech- 
nology of modern agriculture. Widespread mechanization, greater use of 

ry lime, fertilizer, and conservation practices, improved varieties of crops 

ces and livestock, and better control of insects and disease are some of the 
developments of the last several decades which have become firmly estab- 

3) lished in present day farming. All of these developments increase the cash 

“7 outlays required, even though they may reduce per-unit. costs of production. 

nd The shift from animal to mechanical power since World War I is a 
fundamental change in American agriculture affecting the volume of non-real- 
estate capital - and the use of working capital credit. The increase from 

ed 1920 to 1951 in the number of machines was roughly as follows: Tractors, 

tion. 1,500 percent; motortrucks, 1,600 percent; automobiles, 100 percent; com- 

- bines, 19,900 percent; corn pickers, 4,000 percent; and milking machines, 
1,200 percent. For all these items except automobiles, the number of , 
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machines added since 1940 has far exceeded the increase between 1920 and 
1940. This exceptionally high rate is not likely to continue, particularly 
if farm incomes drop and farm labor becomes more easily available. How- 
ever, the long-time trend will undoubtedly be toward more mechanization. 
Some sections of the country such as the South, where adoption of machine 
methods has been slow, may make the greatest progress in this direction. 
Maintenance of the machinery now on farms will necessitate continued sub- 
stential expenditures for replacement of worn out or obsolete equipment. 
Barring any great shift to farm-mortgage credit as a means of financing 
these purchases, large amounts of non-real-estate credit will be involved. 


Paralleling the increase in farm machinery has been a long-time 
rise in the cash costs of farm operations. Expenditures for fertilizer, 
lime, hybrid seed, spray materials, feed, and high-producing livestock run 
to such sizable amounts that credit must often be used. Many cash costs 
arise from farm mechanization. Repairs, replacement of parts, gasoline, 
oil, and electricity involve much larger cash outlays than when animal 
power was used, especially when the workstock and feed were home-produced. 
Studies made by BAE of commercial family-operated farms show that in 1950 
cash inputs as a proportion of total inputs were considerably higher than 
in the period 1930-34 in all areas under study (table 1). The relative 
importance of cash expenditures for power and machinery more than doubled 
in several areas between these two periods. Although such factors as 
changes in the volume of production and in the price level will cause 
fluctuations in cash costs, any substantial reduction in farmers' purchases 
of production goods and services would be a move in the direction of less 
efficient farming, and this does not seem probable. 


The trend toward increased cash costs of agricultural production 
has been accompanied by greater dependency of farm families on the remainder 
of the economy for their means of living. This, and the trend toward higher 
levels of living, are tending to increase further the cash outgo of farm 
people. As farms become more specialized, less food, fuel, and lumber are 
produced for home consumption. The extension of farm electrification and 
the development of electrical appliances have combined to widen this avenue 
of expenditure. These, as well as other developments which have now become 
firmly integrated in the life of farmers, will not be given up easily, even 
though farm incomes decline. In the long rum the higher costs of maintain- 
ing this standard of living will be met out of income, but because of the 
seasonal and irregular nature of farm receipts, a greater use of credit 
may often be necessary. Moreover, farmers as well as others often find it 
undesirable to defer purchases of capital goods or home conveniences until 
income is saved for the purpose. 


Regional Trends and Relationships 


Changes in non-real-estate farm debt, over both short and long periods, 
have varied from region to region. The growth or contraction of farming, 
changes in technology, shifts in type of farming, severity of distress arising 
from depression, and extent of wartime prosperity have differed in various 
areas and have deeply affected the volume of credit needed, the amount of 


debt farmers believe they can repay, and the amount of credit that lenders 
are willing to extend. 
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Table 1.- Total cash inputs and power and machinery inputs as a percentage 
of total inputs, by type and location of commercial 
family-cperated farms, 1930-34 average and 1950 


Type of ave and area 
1 


Total cash | Power and 
inputs as | machinery 
percentage | inputs as 
of total | percentage 
inputs | of total 

| inputs 


1930-34, 1950 


1930-34 | 1950 2/ 


Corn Belt farms: 


Percent! Percent | 


Percent! Percent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| | | 
Hog-beef raising ae 9 | 22 
Hog-dairy 
| | | | 
Dairy farms: | | | | 
| I | | 
Winter wheat farms (Southern Plains): | | | 
Wheat 
! | | | 
Spring wheat farms (Northern Plains): | | | | 
| | | | 
Cattle ranches: ] | | | 
Intermountain region 
| | | | 
Cotton farms: | | | | 
Black Prairie, Texas | 
| | | | 
Tobacco-livestock farms: | | | | 
1/ A description of these areas will be found in BAE F.M. 55, "Typical 


Family-Operated Farms, 1930-45," April 1946. 


2/ Preliminary. 


It is of interest to compare regional changes between 1920 and 1951 


in the non-real-estate debt owed to the principal lending institutions. 


For the United States as a whole, the amount of such debt outstanding on 
July 1, 1920 was about the peak for the period of World War I; the amount 


on July 1, 1951 was the highest reached in the present period. The 
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non-real-estate ferm debt to institutions in the Lake States, Corn Belt, 
and Great Plains was substantially lower on July 1, 1951 than on July l, 
1920 (tables 2 and 3). On the other hand, in the Pacific region outstand- 
ing loans now are nearly double their amount in 1920. An increase of about 
two-thirds has taken place in the Northeast and Mountain regions. 


Within the period 1920-51 non-real-estate debt in most areas was 
generally declining from 1920 to 1935 and generally rising from 1935 to 
1951. The rates of change, however, varied considerably from area to area 
(table 3). The Corn Belt experienced the severest liquidation of non-real- 
estate debt between 1920 and 1935. The Appalachian region also showed a 
sharp drop in debt during this period, but its percentage increase since 
1935 has been the greatest of any area. The credit expansion between 1935 
and 1951 has been smallest in the Great Plains. For the entire period 
1910-51, non-real-estate debt owed to the principal institutions appears 
to have been more stable in the Northeast than elsewhere. 


Table 2.- Non-real-estate loans to farmers held by principal lending 
institutions, by regions, July 1, selected years, 1910-51 1/ 


Region | igo } 1920 1930 | 1935 1940 19h5 1951 
|dollars | dollars |dollarsidollars | dollars |dollars|dollars 

Northeast .... | 70 | #1361 £1811 86 | 100! 1031 £229 
Appalachian. ..! 1041 2701 2181 54 1 107! +1261 307 
Southeast .... | 63 | 2021 102 | 5 1 10! 1351 £4237 
Lake States ....1 131! 44061 £2521 96 | 1431 325 
Corn Belt ....41 432 11,089! 6551 1791 «+333 | 3061 839 
Delta States .. | eh | 170 1 7TH | 49 100! 236 
Great Plains ..1! 2121 714% | 3651 2211 2551 2671 496 
Texas-Oklahoma 138: 4121 239! 1ehi 2121 1 579 
Mountain .... | 80 1621: 1591 1991 453 
Pacific... | 86 | 205 1 154 | 97 | 1451 1551 408 
United States . . 1,340 3,878 1,120 1,701 1,795 | 4,109 


1/ Lending institutions included are: Banks (only insured banks begin- 
ning 1935), Farmers Home Administration, production credit associations, 
and Federal intermediate credit banks; excludes CCC loans. 


The recent increase in importance of non-real-estate credit in rela- 
tion to farm-mortgage credit was not shared by all regions. In the Appala- 
chian, Southeast, and Delta States non-real-estate debt was relatively less 
important at the beginning of 1951 than in 1920 (table 4). Substantial 
increases in farm-mortgage debt occurred in these regions during this period. 
Shifts away from cash crops to livestock, dairy, and part-time farming and 
the increased availability of farm-mortgage credit have probably caused 
some of this change in financing. The region where non-real-estate credit 
is now most important relative to farm-mortgage credit is the Great Plains. 
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Table 3.- Percentage change in non-real-estate loans to farmers held by 
principal lending institutions, by regions, 


selected periods, 1910-51 1/ . a 
| July 1, 1910 | July 1, 1920 | July 1, 1935 | July 1, 1920 
Region to | to to to 

| July 1, 1920 | July 1, 1935 | July 1, 1951 | July 1, 1951 

| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

| 
Northeast .. | 94.3 | -36.8 | 166.3 | 68.4 
Appalachian. | 159.6 | -80.0 | 468.5 | 13.7 
Southeast .. | 220.6 | -72.8 | 330.9 | 17.3 
Lake States . | 209.9 | -76.4 | 238.5 | -20.0 
Corn Belt .. | 152.1 -83 .6 | 368.7 | -23.0 
Delta Stetes | 608 .3 | -71.2 | 381.6 | 38.8 
Great Plains | 236.8 | -69.0 | 124.4 | -30.5 
Texas-Oklahoma | 198.6 | -69.9 | 366.9 | 40.5 
Mountain 242.5 -42.0 | 184.9 | 65.3 
Pacific... | 138.4 -52.7 | 320.6 99.0 
United States | 189.4 | 266.9 | 6.0 


1/ Lending institutions included are: Banks (only insured banks begin- 
ning 1935), Farmers Home Administration, production credit associations, 
and Federal intermediate credit banks; excludes CCC loans. 


Widespread mortgage foreclosures, large-scale repayments, much lower land 
values, and the hesitancy to incur long-term loans have resulted in a sub- 
stantially lower farm-mortgage debt. The emphasis on non-real-estate credit 
probably has resulted from the almost complete mechanization of farms and 
from the desire to keep debts on a short-term basis as long as good incomes 
will permit, because of the inherently greater weather and price risks of 
this area. The current relatively heavy dependence on non-real-estate 
credit in the Mountain and Texas-Oklahoma regions may be the result of 

some of the same influences that had prevailed in the Great Plains. 


Implications of Current Non-Real-Estate Debt Situation 


The current high non-real-estate debt reflects the use of credit by 
farmers to obtain new machinery and equipment, to make farm improvements, 
to increase their.livestock, or otherwise to raise the efficiency of their 
operations. Without the recent rapid rise in the use of non-real-estate 
credit, some farmers would have been forced by increasing costs to curtail 
production, and many would have had to operate with less equipment and 
livestock than they now have. 


However, the large increase in non-real-estate debt is accompanied 
by certain hazards. The short maturity of this debt makes it particularly 
vulnerable to income declines. It is expected that a large part of the 
debt will be paid each year. A study of insured commercial banks made in 
1947 by the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration shows that 62 percent of the amount of production loans of banks 
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Table 4.- Non-real-estate debt of farmers owed to the principal insti- 
tutional lenders as percentage of total farm-mortgage debt, 
¢ by regions, January 1, selected years, 1910-51 1/ 


Region 1910 | 1920 | 1923 | 1930 1935 19h0 1946 1951 
| Pot. | Pot. | Pot. | Pot. | Pot. | Pot. | Pct. | Pet. 

Northeast ... . ! 20.6 | 23.8 | 21.1 | 29.7 | 14.6 | 17.2 | 24.7 1 44.8 
Appalachian... ! 72.1 | 57.9 | 46.7 1 44.9 | 8.6 1 16.3 | 29.0 | 43.2 
Southeast . ... | 85.7 | 73.3 | 43.7 | 34.2 | 7.8 1 28.2 | 46.5 1 40.8 
Lake States ... | 27.4 | 31.7 1 21.6 | 22.0 | 8.7 1 15.4 1 20.8 | 40.0 
Corn Belt .... | 36.4 | 37.6 | 29.1 | 25.0 | 8.7 117.5 | 25.3 1 61.0 
Delta States .. | 35.8 | 61.9 | 35.2 | 30.3 | 7.3 1 24.6 1 45.6 1 39.7 
Great Plains .. 1! 40.8 | 45.5 | 29.4 | 26.8 | 14.0 | 32.5 | 50.7 1 94.3 
Texas-Oklahoma . | 59.2 | 54.7 | 29.4 | 26.7 | 12.3 | 26.8 | 53.1 | 74.9 
Mountain .... | 73.8 | 41.0 | 25.3 | 29.2 | 31.7 | 49.8 | 70.6 | 78.2 
Pacific .... . |. 43.0 | 29.0 | 26.0 | 17.5 | 13.2 | 22.3 | 32.0 | 45.7 
United States . . 39.9 | 40.9 28.6 | 26.5 12.1 . 22.7 35.0 . 56.7 


1/ The non-real-estate debt used in computing these ratios does not in- 


clude loans of uninsured banks beginning 1935 nor loans made or guaranteed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


was tten on a demand basis or had original maturities of 6 months or 
less. Only about 6 percent of the loans had maturities of 1 year or 
more. The fast turn-over of loans of production credit associations is 
indicated by the fact that cash advances made during the year are about 
twice the amount of the loans outstanding at the end of the year. 


These data indicate that the full significance of the non-real- 
estate debt situation is not revealed by outstanding loans. For agricul- 
ture as a whole, debt is continuously being incurred and repaid. If the 
PCA ratio of loans outstanding to loans made were adjusted downward to 
represent the average for all lenders, including miscellaneous as well as 
institutional lenders, the funds received by agriculture in the form of 
non-real-estate credit and paid by agriculture on non-real-estate debts 
might each amount to more than 9 billion dollars. 


It can readily be seen that one of the first impacts of an abrupt 
decline in farm income would be on the short-term debt obligations of 
farmers. For farmers who borrow a large part of the funds needed to meet 
production expenses, the margin of gross income remaining after repayment 
of debt is narrow. In such instances a price decline could quickly wipe 
out the profit margin and could cut into the income needed to repay debt. 
Under present conditions renewal of unpaid loans would probably be possible, 
but would add to the obligations of the next season and make the situation 
even more vulnerable to lowered incomes. No drastic decline in agricultural 


1/ See Commercial Bank Loans to Farmers, by Tynan Smith and Philip T. 
Allen, Federal Reserve Bulletin, October 1947, p. 1220. 
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incomes appears likely in the near future. Nevertheless, price declines 
for individual commodities, and crop failures in localized areas, could 
occur. During the last several years a few areas have experienced some 
difficulties in the repayment of debt because of these reasons. 


When debts are incurred, caution is always desirable. This is 
especially true when, as now, prices, incomes, and debts are high. It 
would seem advisable now to borrow only the amounts needed to maintain 
farm operations efficiently. Further, before incurring debt for the pur- 
chase of consumer goods which do not produce a cash return, available means 
of repayment should be conservatively appraised. This will mean that many 
individuals may pay more operating expenses out of their own funds and may 
postpone some expenditures, especially those for consumption purposes, 
until savings become sufficient to provide for full cash payment. 


Contract Terms of Farm Mortgages.- The Farm Credit Administration 
reports that the average maturity or term of farm mortgages recorded by 
all ee in March 1949 was 8.5 years, compared with 8.4 years in 
1945.2 By geographic divisions, the average terms for March 1949 ranged 
from 4.7 years in the East South Central States to 10.9 years in the West 
North Central States. By type of lender, terms for March 1949 averaged 
from 4,1 years for mortgages made by commercial banks and 4.9 years for 
those by individuals, to 17.2 years for insurance companies and 25.1 years 
for Federal land banks. In most geographic areas the length of term 
varies from a few months to 40 years. 


1/ Contract Terms of Farm Mortgages Recorded During March 1949, Farm 
Credit Administration, April 1951. 
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CAPITAL GAINS AND FARMERS' INCOME TAXES 
Tyler F. Haygood 


"Income tax laws are of necessity complicated," the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue reports in ite best seller, "Your Federal Income Tax." The state- 
ment applies with force to the capital gains provisions of the income tax. 
The Federal Government taxes both net income acquired in the normal course 
of business, and profits arising from the sale of capital assets. The latter 
are in effect taxed at a lower rate than are the former; therefore it is to 
the advantage of farmers and other taxpayers to make use of the special 
treatment accorded capital gains wherever and whenever possible. 


This paper represents an attempt to describe as simply as possible 
the capital gains provisions as they apply to situations encountered by in- 
dividual farmers. In explaining briefly and simply these provisions, it 
has been necessary to use general, nontechnical language; in the law will 
be found many refinements and exceptions applicable to special situations. 
Corporate farm gains are not included in the discussion, as they are sub- 
ject to entirely different statutes. Losses are brought into the picture 
only when it seems necessary to make clearer the treatment of capital gains. 


Most Farm Income Taxed Fully at Ordinary Rates 


The net income of farmers for the most part is fully taxable at ordi- 
nary tax rates. These rates apply to the various amounts of income after 
expenses, exemptions, and other allowable items are deducted. Regular in- 
dividual tax rates now graduate from about 20 percent for the lowest bracket 
to more than 90 percent for the highest bracket of taxable income (amounts 
in excess of $200,000). The ordinary income of farmers includes that re- 
ceived from the sales of such products as corn, wheat, or other harvested 
crops, dairy or poultry products, and feeder cattle, hogs, and sheep. Such 
sales are regarded as those "made to customers in the regular course of 
business" and not "sales of assets used in the farm business." Also fully 
taxable are net receipts from miscellaneous sources such as breeding fees, 
certain dividends from cooperatives, and interest and dividends from cor- 
porate bonds and stocks which farmers own as investments. 


Capital Gains Given Special Treatment 


But profits realized from the sales of certain assets held for more 
than 6 months (generally) may - under rigid restrictions growing out of 
provisions of Section 117(4) of the Internal Revenue Code - be regarded as 
capital gains and only partially taxed. When so treated, these sales are 
reported separately and the net gain is computed as a separate component of 
income. Until recently, only one-half of the gain was reported as part of 
the farmer's taxable income - unless it was offset by certain types of 
capital losses - and the tax rate on the taxable half of such gain stopped 
at 50 percent instead of about 90 percent as in the case of ordinary income. 
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Thus the effective rate was never more than 25 percent (50 percent of 50 per- 
cent) of the net capital gains. The low-income farmer benefited from being 
able to include in his tax base only one-half of his capital gain, and the 
high-income farmer benefited both from being able to apply a maximum effec- 
tive rate of 50 percent, and from applying it to only one-half of his capital 
gain. 


For practical purposes the farmer still benefits from using the pro- 
visions of Séction 117(j) as explained above, although the 1951 Revenue Act 
provides a different method for computing the taxes payable on capital gains. 
The new law provides for a maximm tax rate of 26 percent on total taxable 
gains instead of 25 percent. (It should be noted that a number of consid- 
erations affect the amount of taxable gain under the new law.) 


The types of assets that farmers commonly own and that may receive 
capital gains treatment when sold after being held more than 6 months P 
include (1) shares of corporate stocks or other nonfarm property owned as 
investments, (2) land, buildings, and certain types of personal property 
used in connection with farming operations, (3) draft, breeding, and dairy 
livestock, and (4) timber. For income tax purposes of farmers, none of 
these is "stock in trade,” or "held for sale to customers in the regular 
course of business." These classes of assets are now discussed separately. 


Farmers' Investments 


Gains from the sales by farmers of assets held as investments for 
more than 6 months are treated the same as those held by other taxpayers. 
They raise no particular problem in Federal income taxation. Sales by 
farmers of corporate stocks and bonds, houses and lots rented to others, 
or other investment assets are subject to capital gains treatment, although 
the dividends, interest, and rentals received from these properties must 
be reported in full as ordinary income and taxed at regular rates. Except 
for various Federal Savings Bond issues excluded by statute, gains from the 
sales of all Government securities (but not interest) may receive full bene- 
fits accorded capital gains when they are held more than 6 months. 


Sales of Land, Buildings, and Certain Types of Personal Property 
Used in Farming 


It is common practice for a farmer to sell for one lump sum the land, 
buildings, and some types of personal property used in the farm business. 
For income tax purposes, however, the three types of assets may call for 
separate treatment and for that reason they are discussed independently here. 


Farm Land 


Capital gains treatment is accorded sales by farmers of land pre- 
viously used in the business - if the land has been held more than 6 months. 
This is true despite the fact that land, having no determinable useful life 
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span, is not depreciable for income tax purposes. Ordinarily the amount of 
gain is the difference between the selling price and the purchase price or 
value on the date acquired. 


Farm Buildings 


Vd a farmer has been living in his farmhouse while operating the 
farm the sale of the farmhouse is entitled to capital gains treatment as 
is that of land and the service buildings. But a special procedure is 
essential in determining the gain since any gain realized is subject to the 
more favorable treatment, but a loss is not recognized at all. Furthermore, 
a farmer who lives in his farmhouse cannot claim depreciation thereon, be- 
cause it is personal and not income-producing property. But the service 
buildings in any case are considered a part of the farm business and are 
subject to capital gains treatment the same as the land. If the owner has 
been renting his farmhouse to others, the house as well as service build- 
ings are subject to depreciation allowances, and come within the special 
capital gains provisions when they are sold. 


Personal Property Used in the Farm Business 


Personal property found on farms has been classified for income tax 
purposes, and sales of the several types may qualify for differing treat- 
ments. As pointed out earlier, sales of produce grown by farmers are fully 
taxable. Sales of draft, breeding, or dairy animals are treated as indicated 
in a later section. There remains the treatment of personal property that 
is used in connection with farm operations and that is not held for sale to 
customers - such as farm equipment, tools, machinery, trucks, or tractors. 
These latter may be subject to capital gains treatment if they are held more 
than 6 months. When the entire farm business, including land, buildings, 
machinery, livestock, growing crops, and other personal property, is sold 
as a unit, some of the sale price would class as property held "for sale to 
customers," such as farm crops and livestock (other than draft, breeding, 
and dairy animals), and would not be subject to treatment as capital gains. 
The total sale price would have to be divided into two parts, and reported 
separately on income tax returns. 


Until recently, the sales of orchards and groves with valuable fruit 
on the trees had to be allocated between the fruit (to be sold to customers) 
and land and trees (assets used in the farm business). The part allocated 
to the fruit was fully tazable at regular rates, and the other part was sub- 
ject to capital gains treatment. The 1951 Revenue Law brought sales of 
unharvested crops, when made with sales of land, within the provisions of 
Section 117(j) so that property of this sort is now considered as being 
used in the business just as is land. 


1/ See the summary of provisions of the 1951 law as applied to exchanges 
of farm residences in a later section of this paper called, "Exchanges of 
Farm Property." 
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If "goodwill" is a substantial item in the sale price of the whole 
business, it must be given separate treatment, as it does not come within 
the terms of Section 117(j), although it is a capital asset. 


Exchanges of Farm Property 


Trades and exchanges of property may or may not result in taxable 
gains. Certain transactions involving property used for business or invest- 
ment purposes have no immediate income tax consequences if they "result in 
substantially a continuation of the taxpayer's investment." For example, 
if a farmer trades one tractor for another, the investment is still in sub- 
stantially the same kind of property; hence there is no taxable gain even 
though one farmer gets the better of the deal. To have no income tax con- 
sequences, the property exchanged must be of like kind, but not necessarily 
the same in quality, grade, or use. 


An exchange of a residence was given special treatment in the 1951 
Revenue Act. Previously, one who traded his home for another had to pay 
income taxes at the capital gains rate on any realized gains. The amount 
of the gain was the difference between the current market value, and the 
cost or value when acquired plus any allowable improvements on the house. 
(The same reasoning, of course, applied to transactions of the other party 
to the trade.) Thus it was possible to make an "even exchange" of resi- 
dences and still be subject to a sizable income tax on the home disposed of. 


The new law permits any profits made on an equal exchange to be com- 
pletely ignored for income tax purposes if another home of equal value is 
purchased within 1 year before or after the sale. If a new home is being 
built for personal occupancy of the seller, 18 months would be allowed for 
the seller to move into the new property. It should be noted that the 
special treatment provided for in the new law does not extend to exchanges 
of the whole farm but only to the main residence and buildings which relate 
to it. 


If anything of value is received in addition to the traded item as 
part of the trade, it must be reported as taxable income. If a farm resi- 
dence, used by the owner, is exchanged for a city home, the same rules 
apply. 


Involuntary Disposition of Property 


Disposal of property by "involumtary conversion" - such as by destruc- 
tion, theft, casualty, or condemnation - poses a special problem for farmers. 
In some circumstances, gains and losses from such transactions may qualify 
under Section 117(j) and become subject to special treatment. Therefore 
informed selection of the method to be followed in the handling of these 
gains and losses in the income tax returns is important. 


In cases of involuntary conversion, as where buildings are destroyed 
by fire, livestock is stolen, an automobile is damaged, or land is condemned 
by a government for public use, Section 117(j) is applicable whether the 
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property is used in the business or held as a capital asset. In this one 


instance business property and capital assets are put in the same class for 
income tax purposes. 


All gains and losses coming under the section must be totaled sepa- 
rately in determining the net gain or loss. If total gains exceed total 
losses, not more than 26 percent of the excess is payable as income tax. 

But if total losses exceed total gains, the entire excess loss is deductible 
from any other income. Not permitted under these special provisions are 
losses of growing crops, produce grown by the taxpayer, livestock or poultry 
raised by the taxpayer or any other asset in which the only cost has been 
"normal operating expenses.” 


A related provision of law (Section 112(f) of the Internal Revenue 
Code) permits a farmer to exclude from gross income certain compensation or 
insurance received on account of involuntary conversions of property. Such 
receipts must be used to replace the property destroyed with similar prop- 
erty. Whether the property newly acquired is "similar or related in service 
or use" to the converted property is determined from the facts in each case. 
The section also requires that the proceeds must be applied to the replace- 
ment "forthwith." The meaning of this term has no precise application as 
to time, and court decisions have differed in their interpretations. 


Sales of Draft, Breeding, or Dairy Animals 


Another type of property which may qualify for capital gains treat- 
ment consists of certain types of animals, the saleof which were interpreted 
(by administrative and court decisions, rather than by specific statutory 
enactment until 1951) to fall within the provisions of Section 117(j) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Under all interpretations, net income from the sales 
of feeder cattle or broilers, for instance, are clearly taxable at ordinary 
income tax rates because these types of livestock are held for sale to cus- 
tomers in the regular course of business. Sales of other animals, however, 
may come under the capital gains provisions. As the treatment of income 
from the sales of livestock has undergone numerous changes and it is still 
in an unsettled state, a brief history of the problem seems td be appropriate. 


Taxpayers may treat as capital gains the profits from the sale of 
property "used in the trade or business" under limited conditions. When 
this provision was added in 1942, the Bureau of Internal Revenue held that 
the benefits were not applicable to all sales of breeding livestock, because 
(1) the cost of raising livestock is not generally capitalized and depre- 
ciated; (2) most of the livestock industry probably includes all animals in 
the farm inventory; and (3) a livestock producer ordinarily holds his stock 
(including breeding animals) for a time, and then sells it as he does other 
products. Thus reguler tax rates were held to apply to animals culled from 
the breeding herd as feeder or slaughter animals because they were "property 
held by the taxpayer primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course 
of his trade or business" and thus were not "capital" assets. 
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Later rulings of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, however, conceded 
that the capital gains privileges should apply to certain breeding stock 
despite the above limitations. An "unusual or abnormal" sale of breeding 
livestock was regarded for tax purposes not as an ordinary sale to customers 
but as a sale of capital assets. The "normal” year-to-year sales must still 
be treated as ordinary income (I.T. 3666(1944) and I.T. 3712(1945)). 


But in the famous court case, Albright v. U. S. (173 Fed. (2a) 339, 
decided in 1949) the Eighth United States Circuit Court of Appeals held 
against the Bureau and for Mr. Albright, who conceded that sales of calves 
and hogs other than those for breeding was ordinary income, but argued that 
income from the sales of cows and breeding heifers taken from the dairy herd 
and of breeding sows and boars should receive capital-gains treatment. The 
Bureau had argued that the sales involved were not abnormal, or in reduc- 
tion of herd, and should be fully taxed. Other courts agreed with the 
Eighth Circuit and the formal rulings of the Bureau were canceled. 


A new policy (published as a release by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue) was adopted in 1951. It stated: 


If the animal is used for draft or dairy purposes - or in the 
case of a breeding animal, if the practice of the taxpayer is 
to hold such animals for substantially their full period of 
usefulness - the animal will be regarded, prima facie, as used 
in the business for purposes of Section 117(j) of the Code. 


If the practice of taxpayer is to sell breeding animals before 
they have served substantially their full period of usefulness, 
such animals will be regarded, prima facie, as held primarily 
for sale to customers in the ordinary course of the taxpayer's 
business, and not as property used in his business, 


Under these principles, dairy or breeling cattle, horses, etc. 
will ordinarily qualify as property used in the business, and 

gain or loss on their sale will qualify for the special treat- 
ment provided ... Animals which are used only temporarily 

as breeders or producers, including, ordinarily, hogs, chickens, 
turkey, etc. will not be regarded as qualifying for such treatment. 


But under this policy, it was not clear what constitutes "full period 
of usefulness” and "temporary use,” as the "theoretically useful life" may 
differ from the "useful life as determined by economic considerations.” 


The Revenue Act as passed in 1951 provides that capital gains treat- 
ment may be accorded "livestock, regardless of age, held by the taxpayer 
for draft, breeding, or dairy purposes, and held by him for l2 months or more 
from the date of acquisition. Such term does not include poultry.” The 
Act also makes the livestock provision retroactive to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1941. From then until December 31, 1950, the hold- 
ing period would be 6 months, but after that date, the 12-month period 
would become effective. 
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The main results of these changes are to (a) include in basic law a 
specific provision dealing with capital gains treatment applied to various 
types of animals, (b) change the holding period of the assets from 6 to 12 
months, and (c) simplify the problem of determining the useful life of 
breeding stock by including the term "regardless of age." In one version 
of the legislation, turkeys were specifically included among livestock to 
be given capital gains treatment, but they were dropped from final provisions, 


Sales of Timber 


Farmers who sell timber, either standing or cut, are subject to 
special rules with respect to the Federal income tax. If a farmer sells 
standing timber owned not more than 6 months, all of the gains are fully 
taxable as income. If he cuts timber which he sells in the form of logs, 
pulpwood, or firewood, the realized gains as a rule also are fully taxable. 


But the Internal Revenue Code (Section 117(k), added in 1943) permits 
the taxpayer to make an election of the treatment to be given any gains in 
his income tax return, if the timber sold, or a right to it, had been held 
more than 6 months before the tax year began. When the election is made, 
it remains in force for all subsequent years and applies to any new timber 


acquired - unless the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, on showing of undue 
hardship, permits a change. 


Provisions covering the election are stated by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as follows: 


[The taxpayer] may choose or "elect" in his income tax return 
to treat the cut timber as though it had been sold standing, 
thus reporting as income for the year of the cutting one-half 
of his "gain." The "gain" in such cases is the difference 
between the fair market value of the standing timber at the 
beginning of the year and the adjusted basis of the units cut. 
This market value then becomes the basis for computing his 
later gain on the ultimate sale of the logs, pulpwood, ‘or 
other products. Losses or gains from timber depend upon the 
length of time the timber is owned, when it was cut, and other 
such technical restrictions. It will be wise to consult a 
collector of internal revenue or his deputy if the farmer 


wishes to insure receiving the benefits of special treatment 
in these cases. 


Good Records Required for Compliance 


An understanding of the Federal income tax law and adequate records 
are important requisites for farmers and other taxpayers. To help farmers 
in comprehending this tax, many aids have been published by the Federal 
Government, State colleges of agriculture and experiment stations, and pri- 
vate groups and individuals. All of these aids are based upon the premise 
that farmers must maintain adequate records. 
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The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has not required farmers to keep 
a particular kind of record for income tax purposes, but good records are 
almost a necessity in the establishment of profits and losses from farm 
operations. They are particularly valuable in determining gains that come 
within the capital gains provisions of Section 117 of the Code. 


Farmers may use the cash or accrual basis of accounting, but a method 
once chosen may not be changed without the consent of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Perhaps over a period of years, the accrual basis results 
in a more uniform taxable income. Therefore livestock breeders and feeders, 
grain farmers, and growers of cash crops that may be stored and sold in the 
next year, may find the accrual basis more satisfactory. But dairy and 


poultry farmers who have more regular incomes from year to year may prefer 
cash accounting. 


Cash records should show receipts from the sale of all items produced 
on the farm and of all livestock purchased for resale. Accrual accounting 
provides for the recording of all income earned regardless of when the cash 
payment is received; it also recognizes additions to inventory values of 
livestock, crops, feed, and produce during the year. A point worth noting 
with respect to the choice of cash or accrual accounting, is that when a 
farmer who has been reporting on the cash basis dies, his inventory of crops 
and livestock and other produce passes to the estate free of Federal income 
tax. His heirs are not required to pay any tax on his inventories as they 
would have if his records had been on the accrual basis. 


To benefit by the capital gains provisions of the income tax, it is 
essential to have a record of all capital assets including the purchase date 
and cost of each, and of the depreciation allowed thereon, if any. As stated 
before, land is not depreciable, but may be subject to capital gains benefits 
when sold. It is particularly important to have complete records of the de- 
preciation on dairy cattle, breeding stock, and work animals, as the sales 
of livestock must be separated into those that are eligible for special treat- 
ment and those subject to full taxation. 


Thus, for purposes of Section 117(j), detailed knowledge is required 
to total all gains and all losses, to identify capital assets, to calculate 
the cost of depreciable property so that the basis of the gain or loss can 
be established, and to determine when it is most profitable to take a loss 
if a choice i8 available. 


Family Partnerships and the Federal Income Tax.- The 1951 Revenue Act 
makes it easier for a farmer to prove the existence of a family partnership 
for Federal income tax purposes. The contribution of vital services is no 
longer the only important test of a recognized relationship. For tax years 
beginning after 1950, a farmer's son or other relative will be recognized as 
a partner if he owns a capital interest in the partnership. The capital owned 
must be a material income-producing factor, but the interest held may be ob- 


tained by gift or purchase. The motive behind the transfer of the capital 
interest is no longer important. Nor does it matter whether the business 
benefits from a new er. The question is merely whether the creation of 
the partnership was good faith. 
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FARM HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION DURING DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Roy J. Burroughs 


The purpose of this article is to examine the significance of the 
farm housing and construction situation in relation to material requirements 
for national defense. During this period of defense mobilization the exist- 
ing stockpile of certain building materials is being husbanded by Federal 
authorities. As this is written the shortage of structural and reinforcing 
steel, copper, and aluminum is especially severe. Among the various claim- 
ants for these materials are farmers. Since farmers are expected to produce 
increasing amounts of food and fiber, the efficiency and quality of their 
farm buildings and houses must be considered in connection with the defense 
program. Hence, the inventory, condition, and rate of change of number and 
condition of farmhouses and other buildings are affected with a public 
interest. 


There are nearly 6 1/2 million farmhouses on about 5,400,000 farms. 
Approximately a third of these houses are of low structural character or 
condition. Many of the structurally sound and well-maintained houses still 
lack modern facilities. Perhaps less than a fourth have high structural 
character and condition and also modern facilities. Despite the stringency 
in the supply of certain building materials, the building, remodeling, and 
repairing of farmhouses and other farm structures is being carried on at an 
annual outlay of more than 2 billion dollars. Whether this much is justi- 
fiable under present circumstances depends partly on the adequacy and con- 
dition of existing buildings. A survey made in 1950 which covered construc- 
tion work of 1949 is discussed here as a contribution to an understanding 
of this problem.1/ Until reports of new applications for materials are 


available, past building activity must serve as a partial indication of 
future needs. 


Extent of Farm Construction Activity 


More than 2 billion dollars were spent in the United States in 1949 
on building, remodeling, and repairing farmhouses, service buildings, fences, 
pumps, wells, and windmills. This represented almost 7 percent of the total 
expenditures on all construction, both farm and nonfarm. 

1/ See BAE release of June 29, 1951, Farm Housing and Construction, BAE, 
1951, and Technical Note at end of article. It is difficult to give adequate 
credit to all who contributed to the survey on which this article is based. 
The author participated as a subject-matter specialist but the design of the 
schedule and responsibility for conducting the survey was under the general 
supervision of Emerson M. Brooks, Head, Division of Special Farm Statistics. 
Catherine Senf in collaboration with Earl Houseman of the Office of the Chief 
was responsible for sampling procedure, Paul Wallrabenstein for questionnaire 
design and tabulation plans, John Kirkbride for field procedures and training 
personnel, and Herman Goldhamer for machine processing, In addition, numer- 
ous specialists in the Department of Agriculture, other governmental agencies, 
and land-grant colleges made important contributions to procedures. 
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Over a long period of years, expenditures on farm construc appear 
to have been from 3 to 7 percent of cash receipts of agriculture. In 
periods of farm prosperity such expenditures tend to be 5 to 7 percent of 
receipts, but in periods of low farm income they are only 3 or 4 percent of 
receipts. Expenditures on farm construction appear to fluctuate more than 
cash receipts of agriculture and they are at least as unstable as realized 
net income of farm operators (fig. 1). In this respect farm construction 
is like general construction - one of the highly fluctuating activities of 
our national economy. At present the higher incomes from farms give an 
upward push to farm construction at a time when the use of critically short 
materials is being curtailed. 


In 1949 the total value of farm construction was 2,069 million dol- 
lars, of which 1,059 million was for houses and 1,010 million was for service 
buildings, fences, windmills, and pumps. These estimates seem to qualify a 
common assumption that farmers neglect their homes in favor of their live- 
stock and machinery. The total ial, ag in houses on farms is probably 
about twice that in service buildings. 


Expenditures on Houses 


The billion dollars spent in 1949 on faruhp es is about one-twelfth 
of the estimated expenditures made on all houses. The expenditures on 
fermhouses were less than proportionate to their number. It is believed 
that the bulk of the monetary outlay for nonfarm houses, however, went for 
new structures; whereas on the farm aggregate outlays for major i vements 
to existing houses were a half more than those for new dwellings. Ma jor 
improvements, especially those involving installation of electrical and 
plumbing equipment, constitute a relatively heavy drain on copper, which is 
in short supply. 


The distribution of expenditures on farmhouses in 1949 was: 


Item Million dollars 
New construction ...... 333 
Major improvements ..... 501 
Repairs 225 


2/ See Income ‘Parity for Agriculture, Part II, Section 5, p. 19. Unpub- 
lished date prepared by S. W. Mendum pertain to 2,000 to 15,000 reporting 
farms. Although the estimates of construction were partly based on esti- 
mated receipts, independent elements also have been used. 

3/ See the author's "The Agricultural Segment of the National Balance 
Sheet," Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 12, pp. 193-197. 

4/ Construction and Building Materials, Statistical Supplement, U. S. Dept. 


Com., NPA, May 1951, Table 2. 

5/ Data for major improvements covered structural alterations and new facil- 
ities such as lighting and plumbing. Replacements of existing structural 
parts or equipment are regarded as a repair item and not as a major improvement. 
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Labor Used on Farmhouses 


In 1949 about 94,000 farmhouses were completed. Farm operators and 
unpaid family members worked an estimated 38 million hours on these houses. 
In addition, workers hired primarily to do farm work supplied nearly 8 mil- 
lion hours. This makes a total of nearly 46 million ho of farm construc- 
tion work that was supplied by the "nonprofessionals." 


It is believed that about the same amount of time wes provided by 
labor from the building trades as by the farm people. There are tentative 
indications that about 1,200 man-hours are required to build a 6-room frame 
farmhouse having 3 bedrooms and bath. If so, possibly 1,000 man-hours 
are needed to build the average farmhouse. (The median number g rooms in 
farmhouses in 1950 was 5.1 according to the Census of Housing.) At that 
rate, 94 million man-hours were required to build the 94,000 farmhouses that 
were completed in 1949. If 46 million man-hours were provided by farm peo- 
ple, 48 million may have been provided by persons hired specifically for 
that purpose. The latter presumably represent a high proportion of build- 
ing tradesmen who would be more skilled than the farm people and who would 
be able to do more than a proportionate amount of the work. 


Farm Material Used in Houses 


In building their houses, many farmers use their own gravel and lumber 
sawed from their own timber. Old buildings often provide material usable 
for new buildings. According to the 1949 survey, farm-produced materials 
and reused materials that were available without cash expenditure were equi¥v- 
alent to almost 5 percent of the cost of purchased materials used in new 
construction and major improvements. In addition, other material came from 
neighboring farms at moderate cash outlays. 


Expenditures on Other Farm Structures 


Of the billion dollars spent in 1949 on farm structures other than 
farmhouses, 720 million was for service buildings such as barns, poultry 
houses, and other structures. In addition, an estimated 190 ion dollars 
was spent for fences and 100 million for windmills and pumps. ; 


6/7 For comparison with the urban situation see "Building Panel Series,” 
Mimeographed release of Housing and Home Finance Agency and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Aug. 25-26, 1951. 

7/ Unpublished and as yet incomplete data of engineers of the Farmers Home 
Administration. 


8/ Census of Housing, Preliminary Reports, Series HC-5, No. 1, Table 4, 


p. 10. 

9/ The estimate for buildings is an expansion of the information obtained 
from the sample survey. The other figures represent mainly extrapolations 
of data obtained from earlier surveys and are not based directly on the 
survey for 1949. 
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Of the 720 million dollars spent on farm service buildings in 1949, 
479 million, or two-thirds, was spent on the construction of new buildings. 
About 103 million dollars; or 14 percent, was spent in making major improve- 
ments to service buildings. New equipment and structural changes are in- 
cluded in this amount. Repairs, including replacements, cost 138 million 
dollars, or 19 percent of the total expenditures on farm service buildings. 


Almost 21 percent of expenditures on new farm service buildings in 
1949 was for machine and implement sheds, shops, and garages - a striking 
indication of the importance of motor vehicles and machinery to farmers. 
The percentage distribution of expenditures on new farm service buildings, 
by type of building, follows: 


Machine and implement sheds, shops 
and garages . ... ees 


Item Percent 
General purpose barns... 20 
Poultry Bowes . ccc 15 
3 
Other livestock buildings 14 
Comm arate 10 
Other storage buildings ........e.-. 8 


Labor Used on Farm Service Buildings 


More than 152 million dollars was spent in hiring special labor to 
build, improve, and repair farm service buildings in 1949. Presumably these 
special workers were mostly from the building trades and were paid tradesmen's 
wages. 


The value of the labor provided for such work by farm operators, unpaid 
family members, and regular hired labor was nearly 89 million dollars. This 
value was computed at farm wage rates. This 89 million dollars probably rep- 
resents a considerably larger number of man-hours than the 152 million paid 
for special labor. Farm operators and wpaid family members supplied about 
121 million man-hours of work on service buildings. Of this amount, 72 mil- 
lion hours were on new service buildings. This is almost twice the 38 million 
hours that these workers devoted to building new farmhouses, 


Farm Material Used in Service Buildings 


In building, improving, and repairing farm service buildings, some 
material is used directly from the farms themselves. According to the 1949 
survey data, farm-produced materials and reused materials available without 
cash expenditure were valued at almost 12 percent as much as the purchased 
material. This is a much higher percentage than that for houses. 
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Ratio of Cost of Labor to Material for Houses and Service Buildings 


Because farmers themselves do so much of the work on their own build- 
ings, the ratio of aggregate cash outlays for labor to expenditures for 
materials is less than for nonfarm dwellings. According to the BAE survey 
for 1949, 23 percent of total cash expenditures for new farmhouses was spent 
for specially hired labor, 58 percent for purchased materials, and 19 percent 
for work done under contract. In addition, some farm labor and farm material 
were used. According to nonfarm standards, the cost of labor in building new 
houses is 40 to 50 percent of the total cost of construction. 


Contract work took a higher percentage of the total cash outlays for 7 
major improvements than it did for new houses. A total of 31 percent of 7 
expenditures on major improvements to farmhouses was for work done under 
contract; 53 percent was for materials, and 16 percent was for labor. In 
addition, some farm labor and farm material were used. The reason that so 
much of the cost of major improvements was spent for work done under contract 
is that important types of major improvements such as electric and plumbing 
installations require special skills and commonly are subcontracted, even by 
general contractors. 


About 20 percent of the total cash expenditures for new service 
buildings was for labor specially hired for the purpose and 80 percent was 
for material. About 22 percent of expenditures for major improvements to . 
service buildings was for labor and 78 percent for material. Construction 7 
work on service buildings is seldom done under contract except perhaps for 
electrical and plumbing installations. 


Financing Farm Construction 


Farm operators and landlords pay cash for a large part of their expen- 
ditures for construction. Nevertheless, it is believed that in the country 
L as a whole, banks, material dealers, Federal land banks, the Farmers Home 
Administration, and others provide a significant volume of loans that are 
used wholly or partly for financing farm construction work, even though the - 
amounts are small in relation to cash outlays. Unpublished data for North i. 
Carolina and Texas show that credit is used only occasionally in those States. i 
In three banks in North Carolina, 17 percent of the loans secured by farm 
1 real estate were used wholly or in part to finance farm construction activity. 
Of 20 banks in Texas, 16 were found to hold only 41 farm construction loans. 
Four banks in Texas reported they had no farm construction loans. In Michigan, 
interviews with 216 farmers indicated that 5 it was used only to a very 
limited extent to finance new construction. 


107 These three surveys in North Carolina, Texas, and Michigan were made 
in 1949 and 1950 cooperatively between BAE and the respective experiment 
stations to develop techniques. 
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Changes in the Inventory of Farmhouses 


For the first time a detailed account can be given of changes in the 
inventory of farmhouses in a single year. This is of significance both to 
those concerned with farm housing as such and to the analysts for defense 
agencies who are engaged in input-output studies for all parts of the na- 
tional economy. The BAE survey of farmhouses and farm construction was 
made in the winter and spring of 1950. Exnansion of the data for this sur- 


vey w indicate that 6,415,000 houses stood on 5,379,000 farms at that 
time. The number of farmhouses at the time of the survey and computed 
changes therein during 1949 and early 1950 was as follows: 
° Number of 
houses 


Inventory at time of survey, winter and 

spring 1950 6,415 ,000 
Less completions (24,000) and plus assumed 

losses (25,000) in 1950 up to date of survey 12/ 1,000 
Inventory on January 1, 1950 6,416 ,000 
Less: 

Houses built in 19h9 94,000 

Houses moved on farms and 

buildings converted to 


dwelling use 17.,000 
Gross increase 1949 111,000 
Plus: 
Houses lost by fire, wind- 
storm, etc. in 1949 33 ,000 
Houses torn down 53 ,000 
Houses converted to other 
uses or moved off farms 30 ,000 
Gross decrease 1949 115 ,000 
Equals: 
Net loss during 1949 5 ,000 
Added to inventory of Jan. 1, 1950 equals: 
Inventory on Jan. 1, 1949 6,421,000 


It is surprising that the number of houses demolished exceeds those 
lost by fire, wind, etc. The number of houses converted and the number 
moved off-farms are also significant. A net loss in the total inventory 
is to be expected as long as the number of farms and the number of farm 
families continue to decrease. 


The number of houses on which major improvements were made greatly 
exceeds the number that were built in 1949. A total of 914,000 farmhouses 


11/ Technical Note at end of this article. 
12/ Data on completions were available from the survey but data on losses 
during 1950 were estimated from survey data for 1949. 
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were improved, compared with only 94,000 houses that were newly putt 2/ 
Thus, 14 percent of farmhouses received major improvements in a single year. 
Moreover, 2,430,000, or 38 percent of all farmhouses, were repaired. Nearly 
half (45 percent) of ‘the houses that underwent major improvement, merely had 
new facilities installed such as electricity and plumbing. About 15 percent 
of these houses were enlarged and 13 percent were remodeled. The remaining 
27 percent of houses that received major improvements were subject to com- 
binations of various treatments such as the addition of rooms at the time of 
installation of facilities. 


According to the 1950 survey, 888,000 houses etand? in the winter 
arid spring of 1950 had been built since January 1, 1940. If 24,000 
houses were built in 1950 up to the time of the survey, then 864,000 houses 
were built during the 1940's. Presumably some of the houses built during 
that decade had been lost by fire, windstorm, or other causes by the time 
of the survey. The data from both BAE and Census suggest that fewer farm- 
houses have been built in recent years than formerly. 


Additions and Losses of Farm Service Buildings 


An inventory of the number of existing farm service buildings has 
never been made. In 1949 a total of 877 ,000 new farm service buildings 
were built. Also, 337,000 were remodeled and 1,239,000 were repaired. 


The number of new farm service buildings constructed in 1949, dis- 
tributed by type of structure, follows: 


General purpose barns . . . « « « « « « 107,000 
Other livestock buildings ......2++ee-s 94 ,000 
37,000 
Other storage buildings 62,000 


Machine and implement sheds, shops » and 


13/ The number of new farmhouses that were built in 1949 is much less than 
the 160,000 that BAE once estimated were built in 1947. The earlier figure 
was based on a much smaller sample which, though adequate for its principal 
purpose and for estimating expenditures on construction, may not have been 
adequate for estimating the number of new farmhouses. The survey which pro- 
vided the 1949 data was designed specifically to cover farm construction. 

14/ The preliminary census data indicated that 902,000 houses built since 
January 1, 1940 were standing on April 1, 1950. The difference is small - 
less than. 2 percent. The 1940 Census of ’ Housing reported that 1,289,881 
rural farmhouses that were built in the preceding decade were still standing. 
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The net increase in the number of farm service buildings was very 
marked in 1949. New structures amounted to 877 ,OCO; whereas losses totaled 
only 258,000. Losses from fire, windstorm and the like were 92,000, and 
166,000 buildings wene torn down or moved off farms. The distribution of 
these reductions in the inventory of farm service buildings in 1949, by tyne 
of structure, follows: 


Torn down 
Type of structure Destroyed or moved Total 
General purpose barns 24 ,000 36,000 60 , 000 
Poultry houses 17,000 34,000 51,000 
Other livestock buildings 7,000 17,000 24 ,000 
Storage buildings 14,000 31,000 45,000 
Machine sheds, shops, and 
garages 23,000 21,000 4h 
Other buildings 7,000 27,000 34 
Total ge _,000 166 ,000 258 ,000 


Types of Material 


Most of the farmhouses built in 1949 were frame construction with wood 
siding, roofs of asphalt shingles or asphalt roll, and continuous masonry 
foundations with mortar. Though seldom employed in the basic frame, masonry 
often appeared as siding. About half of the houses had wood siding, a fourth 
had composition siding, and a fifth masonry siding. As roofing, metal ran a 
poor second to composition materials. Wood shingles were third in frequency. 
Houses built before 1940 had more wood and metal siding and roofing than did 
the newer houses built during the 1940's. 


Condition and Use of Farmhouses as Guide to Future Need 


Data are now available on past construction activities and informa- 
tion is being assembled from the BAE survey on the physical volume of mate- 
rials used in farmhouses in 1949. Other information that has just become 
available concerns (1) occupancy and use, and (2) the structural level and 
condition of farmhouses in relation to farm income. Important also in show- 
ing the impact of installations of modern facilities on materials is a tab- 
ulation of existing equipment such as bathrooms, etc. in relation to the 
number of rooms per dwelling. 


Occupancy and Use of Farmhouses 


Of the farmhouses represented by the BAE survey, 84 percent were for 
the full-time use of households of farm operators, 10 percent were for the 
full-time use of other households, and 2 percent were intended for year- 
round use but were vacant at the time of the survey. The remaining 3 per- 
cent were for seasonal use. Three-fourths of the latter were vacant in the 
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winter and spring months when the survey was made .22/ These seasonally used 


. farmhouses together with the few vacant regularly used farmhouses would help 
to shelter people sholild any disaster leave them without homes. 


Structural Level and Condition 


Houses covered by the survey were classified into three groups with 
respect to structural level and condition: "Low," "intermediate," and "high." 
By "structural level" is meant the basic durability, weather-tightness, and 
quality of workmanship of the original construction. By "condition" is 
meant the degree of deterioration. "Structural level" and "condition" could 


have been tabulated separately, though in practice the two were combined to 
provide a single rating. 


To permit valid classification, the schedule was designed to obtain 

as objectively as possible a description of each house. The field enumer- 

ators closely examined the outside of each house and marked a multiple-choice 
sheet of descriptive phrases. The schedules then were coded in the central 7 
office according to a set of standards developed by specialists in housing. a 
Although the definition of "low," "intermediate; and "high" must b arbi- << 
trary, the data could be used to work out other classifications. The 
premise for the particular classification used in the survey was that the 
sail lowest rating of any individual element of a structure, say the foundation, 

established the rating of the entire structure. 


a The percentage distribution of farmhouses by structural level and 
condition in 1950, according to the BAE survey, was: 7 
4 Rating Percent 

"H igh " 39 

"Intermediate" 25 

"Ty, ow" 36 


15/ According to BAE data, adjusted to represent all census farms, there 
were 6,108,000 occupied farmhouses, whereas the census showed 5,894,000. 
This difference of 214,000, or nearly 4 percent, may be attributed to dif- 
ferences in sampling methods and treatment of nonresident households, as 
well as to other differences already noted. The 8,000 "nonresident" house- se 
holds shown separately by the census probably are listed as "occupied" by . 
BAE. The BAE adjusted estimate of vacant dwellings was smaller than that 
of the census: 307,000, or 5 percent, compared with 583,000, or 9 percent - 
a difference of 276,000. However, the BAE enumerators included in the in- 
ventory only vacant houses that were "in condition to be lived in," whereas - 
the census included 219,000 nonseasonal dilapidated dwellings in its vacancy 
count. According to the BAE survey there were 168,000 vacant houses for ) 
seasonal use and the census reported 141,000 such houses. 
16/ A description of the basis for classification is the subject of a 
technical article now being prepared. 
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The 36 percent with "low" rating may be compared with the ed census 
report that 20.8 percent of farmhouses were "dilapidated! 


The results of the rat shown by the BAE survey support previous 
estimates of this character. The earlier estimates were based on the 
assumption that the structural level and condition of farmhouses could be 
predicted in the aggregate by certain relationships between the number of 
rooms in a house and the value of the structure.+ Modern facilities 
found in the houses were used as a supplementary check. 


According to the 1950 survey, nearly two-thirds of the houses with 
the lowest rating were located on farms that produced in 1949, or were 
expected to produce in 1950, less than $1,950 from crops, livestock, or 
livestock products. More than a third of the houses rated lowest were on 
farms with production of $1,950 or more on each. 


The quality of house on a farm is closely correlated with the income 
produced by the farm. Houses with a "low" rating declined consistently as 
income increased, from about 47 percent for farms that produced $949 or less 
each to 18 percent for farms that produced $9,950 to $19,949 of products. 

For farms producing $19,950 or more, houses with a "low" rating constituted 
23 percent of the total. This probably reflects the presence of an increased 
proportion of extra houses for seasonal use which were mostly of "low" 
quality. 


Houses occupied by farm operators are not, on the average, appreciably 
different from houses occupied by other farm households, including those of 
hired workers. There is probably a difference between houses of owner- and 
tenant-operators as to structural level and condition but it cannot be shown 
at this time because the relevant data have not been tabulated. However, in 
a recent small sample study in Michigan tenant-operators seemed to fare as 
well with respect to the quality of houses as owner-operatorg. The more 
important factor seemed to be the income of the occupants 29 


17/ This difference could stem from a difference in standards employed in 
making the ratings. The higher BAE figure may also be explained, at least 
partly, by the BAE provision that the enumerators merely report descriptively, 
leaving the final rating of houses to the central office. The census enumer- 
ators, on the other hand, made a final rating in the field. 

18/ See, for example, testimony of Charles F. Brannan, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee on 
S. 866, March 18, 1947. 

19/ Assumptions of John C. Ellickson in connection with activities of the 
Inter-Bureau Committee on Postwar Programs of the Department of Agriculture. 
20/ Barlowe and Hartmans, Some Aspects of Farm Housing and Service Build- 
ings in Michigan, Technical Bulletin in preparation, Michigan State College. 
Also, doctoral dissertation by Ermond H. Hartmans, Some Economic and Physical 

Aspects of Farm Housing and Service Buildings in Michigan, Michigan State 


College, 1950. 
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Why Houses Were Rated "Low" 


Those charged with the conservation of materials need to know what 
circumstances necessitate an authorization for a farm building program. The 
BAE survey throws considerable light on this problem. The limiting defi- 
ciencies that caused houses to receive a "low" or "intermediate" rating can 
be tabulated in full. However, for the immediate purpose of providing data 
that are particularly useful to defense mobilization, only houses on farms 
with a value of product of $1,950 or more in 1949 (or 1950) were tabulated 
in this manner. Tabulations were thus restricted on the assumption that 
farms with products worth $1,950 or more are more important to the defense 
effort than farms with products of less value. 


Listed below are the percentages of houses (on such farms of higher 
income) that were rated "low" according to the character of the deficiencies. 
(Since some houses had more than one deficiency, the percentages add to more 
than 100.) 


Nature of deficiency Percentage of houses rated "low" 
Northern Southern 
Lacks weather-tightness 58 52 
Under 200 square feet 
floor area 2 1 
No foundation 7 3 


In North - wooden posts or 
piers without mortar or 
without curtain; in 
South - piers without 


mortar 15 35 
Foundation required major 

repair 19 25 
Tar paper exterior walls 1 1 
Major faults in walls 4 21 
Serious sag in roof-pole 

or area 4 8 
Major faults in chimneys 17 25 


Data similar to these are available to denote the characteristics of 
the faults of the houses that were given an "intermediate" rating. Impor- 
tant in causing houses to be rated "intermediate" were such items as major 
faults in the outside walls that covered less than one-fourth of any side, 
structural deficiencies and deterioration of the foundation, and hazards to 
life and limb growing out of conditions of porches, and steps. 


Relation of Room-Count to Presence of Facilities 


The presence of modern facilities was found to be closely related to 
the number of rooms per house. In the case of houses with 7 or more rooms, 
48 percent had bathrooms with tub or shower. The houses with 5 or 6 rooms 
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had such baths in 39 percent of the cases, whereas only 13 percent of the 

3- and 4-room houses were so equipped. Less than 1 percent. of 1- and 2-room 
houses had baths with tub or shower. Houses with flush toilets appeared in 
about the same frequency and in the same relation to room-count as did baths. 


Electricity has become the most generally available modern facility 
in farmhouses. In 1950, according to the survey, 79 percent of all farn- 
houses were electrified, but 94 percent of those with 7 or more rooms were 
electrified. This is comparable with 84 percent electrification for the 
5- and 6-room houses, 63 percent for the 3- and 4-roam houses, and 47 per- 
cent for the l- and 2-room houses. 


The pattern of relationship of room-count to presence of modern 
facilities applies to other items as well. It is of significance for esti- 
mating needs for materials to note the percentage of farmhouses that had 
various facilities in 1950: 


Item Percent 
Telephone 37 
Mechanical refrigerators 
Central heat 18 
Kitchen sink with drain 50 
Hot water in kitchen 29 
Hot water in bathroom ; 26 
Cold water in kitchen 39 
Cold water in bathroom 29 


Inferences for Public Policy 


Farmers use a large volume of building materials. When tabulations 
now in process are completed, much more reliable data will become available 
concerning the quantities of specific materials that are used on farms. How 
much should be allocated to farms in any quarter year by those charged with 
this responsibility depends, of course, on the relative importance to the 
defense effort of the various claims for their use. Other claims may have 
priority over certain types of farm construction. But, as long as American 
farmers are expected to produce huge quantities of food and fiber for a 
world in turmoil, they must have the most modern and efficient farm service 
buildings that conditions will permit. To a great extent, the efficiency, 
health, and morale of farm people require that they live in well-equipped, 
structually sound, and well-maintained houses. Thus, farm housing and farm 
construction have a direct relation to national defense. 


Technical Note 


The survey covered only farms of 3 or more acres with agricultural 
production valued at $150 or more in 1949 or 1950 and having resident oper- 
ators. It is estimated from the survey that there were 4,750,000 such farms. 
The Census of Agriculture of 1950 reported a total of 5,379,000 farms. The 
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estimates derived from the survey did not include the indicated 629 ,000 
farms with less than 3 acres of lend or with nonresident operators. The 
data employed in this article are adjusted estimates to represent the uni- 
verse of farms as defined by the census. Expanded survey results for houses 
were multiplied by the factor 1.13242. The expansion factor used for ser- 
vice buildings was only 1.04414. It was assumed that the farms not included 
in the survey had the same average number of houses per farm and the same 
rate and cost of residential construction per farm as those farms in. the 
survey. Data for construction of farm service buildings were adjusted to 
represent all census farms by assuming that those farms not included had a 
third as much construction and the same cost per unit as those farms covered 
in the survey. It is further assumed that frequency distributions would be 
unaffected by these differences of the universe. The data for total expen- 
ditures derived by this method annear in The Farm Income Situation, July- 
September 1951. The application of the expansion factor to the 5,665,000 
farmhouses reported by the survey gives 6,415,000, or only 70,000 less than 
the 6,485,000 reported by the Census of Housing. The survey was partly made 
in February and partly in April and May, whereas the census was made in 
April, and the coverage of the Census of Housing is not fully consistent 
with the Census of Agriculture. There also is a close consistency with 
respect to the number of farmhouses built during the 1940's, 


The survey covered a few more than 16,000 farms in 382 primary sam- 
pling units, usually counties, throughout the United States. Questions on 
construction activity were asked for all farms but data on housing charac- 
teristics were collected for only about 6,000 farms in the sample. The date 
are subject to sampling variability which varies for different items and may 
be relatively large for estimates of small quantities. Farm Housing and 
Construction, 1951, discusses the reliability of the sample. 


Some Modifications of Programs of Farmers Home Administration.- 
Farmers who borrow from the Farmers Home Administration will be better able 
to make adjustments in farming operations, to increase production, and to 
work out balanced farm-and-home-management plans under Public Law 123, 
approved by the President on August 23, 1951. 


The law, amending the Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946, ena- 
bles the agency to make initial loans for farm operating expenses up to 
$7,000 on a farm and places a ceiling of $10,000 on the indebtedness out- 
standing at any one time. The maximum repayment period is 7 years. Pre- 
viously, the initial loans were limited to $3,500, the maximum indebtedness 
to $5,000, and the maximum repayment period to 5 years. 


Farm-mortgage loans, which may be insured in an aggregate amount not 
to exceed $100,000,000 in any year, may be made without regard to farm pop- 
ulation or to the prevalence of tenancy in an amount not to exceed $25,000,- 
000. The remaining $75,000,000 must comply with stipulated provisions for 
apportionment in accordance with farm population and the prevalence of 
tenancy. 
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NON -REAL-ESTATE DEBT SITUATION 


During the year ended July 1, 1951 non-~real-estate debt owed by 
farmers to the principal lending institutions (excluding loans held or 
guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation) increased 24 percent, to 
nearly 4.2 billion dollars (fig. 1). This was about 8 percent above the 


earlier record high of 3.9 billion dollars held by these institutions on 
July 1, 1920. 


The largest increases between July 1, 1950 and July 1, 1951 were 
in the Pacific and West South Central regions, where non-real-estate debt 
owed to banks and federally sponsored agencies rose 37 percent and 33 per- 
cent, respectively. The only region to show a decline (1 percent) was New 
England. In some of the Corn Belt States, where the expansion began early 
and was conspicuously large for the calendar year 1950, the increases 
during the year ended June 30, 1951 were not greatly above the average for 
the United States. By States, the largest increases (40 percent or more) 
were in Arizona, Nevada, and California. In Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Colorado non-real-estate farm debt owed to the lending institutions in- 
creased 33 percent or more during the year ended July 1, 1951. These seven 
States participated in the large expansion of cotton acreage in 1951 or in 
the increase in beef cattle. In parts of the Southwest, reduced crop yields 
because of the severe cold of last winter may have resulted in more than 
the usual carry-over of unpaid production loans. Decreases in non-real- 
estate debt to the institutions occurred in only two States - 2 percent in 
Vermont, and 12 percent in Maine. The relatively large decline in Maine 
probably resulted from greater caution by both borrowers and creditors fol- 
lowing the removal of price supports on potatoes. 


The recent widespread increases in the use of non-real-estate credit 
by farmers and ranchers stem largely from the changed outlook, after the 
Korean outbreak, for farm income and for the supply and prices of goods and 
services that farmers buy. However, non-real-estate debt has been rising 
rapidly throughout most of the postwar period. The debt owed to the prin- 
cipal institutions on July 1, 1951 was just double the debt on July 1, 1946 
for the United States as a whole (table 1). In the East North Central region 
the increase during this 5-year period was 127 percent. In both the West 
North Central and the Pacific region the increase was approximately 110 per- 
cent. The smallest increase during this period (30 percent) was in New 
England. 


Banks, which now account for nearly three-fourths of the total non- 
real-estate debt to the lending institutions, showed a 27-percent increase 
between July I, 1950 and July 1, 1951. The increase in outstanding loans 
of production credit associations during that year was 29 percent. Livestock 
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loan companies and agricultural credit corporations, which have a relatively 
small volume, showed a 52-percent increase in loans and discounts from the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. This reflects the increased loan activ- 
ity in livestock areas. In contrast to the substantial increases of the 
above lenders, non-real-estate loans of the Farmers Home Administration 
declined 7 percent between mid-1950 and mid-1951. Large repayments by bor- 
rowers and legal limits on the volume of new loans accounted for this decline. 


Non-real-estate loans of the Farmers Home Administration have been 
declining in volume for several years; this agency held only about 8 percent 
of the total of this debt owed to the principal institutions on July l, 1951, 
compared with 28 percent 10 years earlier. The proportion held by banks 
increased from 58 to 73 percent during that period, and the proportion held 
by PCA's increased from 12 to 16 percent. The proportion of non-real-estate 
debt held by the livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corpora- 
tions remained about the same. 


It is apparent that the expansion of non-real-estate farm debt over 
prewar levels is, for the most part, accounted for by an increase in average 
size of loan rather than an increase in the number of borrowers. This is 
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Table 1.- Index of non-real-estate loans to farmers held by insured commer- 
cial banks, Federal and federally sponsored agencies, by regions, 
January 1 and July 1, 1946-51 1/ 
‘(January 1, 1946 = 100) 


Region 19461 1947 61950 | 1951 
\JulyiJan. |July|!Jan. |JulyiJan. |July|Jan. |July|Jan. |July 

| | | | | | 
1 1251 1211 1431 1541 1611 150! 1571 171! 1641 1771 163 
| 1331 1331 1651 170! 2031 203! 2201 216! 2371 26k 
| 1171 1221 1401 155! 179! 1941 2011 207! 2251 2471 266 
West North Central | 107! 110! 117! 1261 1441 1511 1611 1631 1781 2061 22% 
South Atlantic .. | 169! 118! 1971 137! 217! 1481 2401 1601 2511 1741 288 
East South Central 136!) 118! 160! 126! 191! 1391 2041 1501 2131 166) 


New England .... 
Middle Atlantic .. 
East North Central 


West South Central 137! 1201 1571 131! 1841 1501 2091 1541 2011 1821 269 
Mountain ... .. 121/ 109) 1361 1401 168) 1591 1811 1611 1921 1941 2k7 
Pacific... . .. 132! 127! 1531 1471 1861 1911 2061 1741 2021 2021 276 
United States . . . | 125! 117! 1431 137! 173! 162! 192! 1691 2021 2011 250 
| | | | | | | | 
1/ Excludes loans guaranteed by Commodity Credit Corporation. 


illustrated by the average amount of new loans made by production credit 


associations during the first 8 months of 1951, which was 172 percent larger 
than the average amount for the corresponding period in 1941. The number of 
PCA loans made in the 1951 period, however, was only 21 percent greater than 


the number made during the 1941 period. Similarly, the average size of PCA 


loans outstanding on August 31, 1951 was 167 percent larger than on the same 
date in 1941, but the number of loans outstanding had increased only 17 per- 


cent between these two dates. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION LOANS 


On July 1, 1951 the volume of outstanding loans made or guaranteed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation was 215 million dollars. This compares 
with 824 million dollars on July 1, 1950 and 1,719 million on January 1, 
1950. During the year ended July 1, 1951 loans for each of the major crops 
under price support - cotton, corn, wheat, and tobacco - decreased. Loan 
increases occurred only for peanuts and for hay and pasture seeds. Higher 
market prices for farm products have accounted for the relatively low vol- 
ume of CCC loans. Compared with the previous year, fewer price-support 
loans were made and a larger volume of outstanding loans was redeemed 
through cash repayment by producers. 
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STOCK OWNERSHIP IN PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


On June 30, 1951 the total outstanding stock of the production 
credit associations amounted to about 89.8 million dollars. Of this, 
approximately 77.1 million was owned by members of the associations and 
12.7 million was held by the Government-owned production credit corpora- 
tions. The stock owned by the production credit corporations was most 
heavily concentrated in the Columbia district - North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida - where it totaled 3.3 million dollars. 

In the Houston district, which covers Texas, no capital of the production 
credit associations was owned by these Government corporations. 


The PCA stock owned by members on June 30, 1951 was a record high 
and the Government-owned stock was a record low. At the end of 1934 - 
the first year of operation - stock owned by farmer members was only 4.2 
million dollars. On June 30, 1941 the amount of stock owned ' by members 
had increased to 18.5 million dollars. Government-owned stock of the 
associations at the end of 1934 totaled 90 million dollars and by June 30, 
xr 1941 amounted to 61.1 million dollars. Thus, the increase in stock owned 
of by members and the decrease in Government-owned capital have mainly oc- 
mn curred since the beginning of World War II. This change in stock owner- 

\ ship in the production credit associations resulted from a large increase 
ne in the volume of loans and earnings, which made the capital of the Federal 
Po Government less necessary. 


DEBENTURES ISSUED BY CENTRAL BANK FOR COOPERATIVES 


On September 13, 1951 the Central Bank for Cooperatives made a public 
offering at par of 2 1/2 percent debentures to mature in 28 months from 
October 1.2/ The debentures carry no Government guarantee as to payment of 
interest or principal. The 40-million-dollar issue was generously oversub- 
3 scribed. 


=) This is the second issue of debentures offered by the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives. The previous issue of 30 million dollars was sold in 
January 1950 to mature in 3 years. The proceeds from the debentures will 
be used by the Central Bank to finance cooperative associations of farmers 
that are engaged in marketing, purchasing, and business services. In 
September 1951 the 13 banks for cooperatives, including the Central Bank of 


1/ Farm Credit Administration, release of September 14, 1951. 
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Washington, D. C., which handles larger loans and interdistrict loans, had 
outstanding loans to cooperatives totaling 342 million dollars. The pro- 
ceeds of these loans are used to finance buildings and equipment, to cover 
operating capital needs, and sometimes to finance the storing of commodities. 
In addition to the proceeds from the sale of debentures, the banks for coop- 


eratives utilize their own capital, and borrow from commercial banks and the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 


COUNTRY BANK DEPOSITS 


During the year ended June 30, 1951 bank deposits owned by farmers 
appear to have increased at a slower rate than deposits held by nonfarmers. 
During that period total deposits of insured commercial banks in 618 selected 
agricultural counties throughout the country increased 1.5 percent compared 
with an increase of 5.4 percent for the United States as a whole. The 


greatest rise, 6.1 percent, 1 in counties containing major and secondary 
trade and financial centers. 


In the selected agricultural counties, demand deposits of individ- 
vals, partnerships, and corporations (excluding interbank and Government 
deposits) increased 1.7 percent during the year ended June 30, 1951. The 
largest expansions - 5.8 and 5.3 percent respectively - occurred in the 
Southeast and Delta States. Decreases in demand deposits occurred in the 
Northeast, Great Plains, and in Texas-Oklahoma. Time, or savings, deposits 
in the 618 selected agricultural counties decreased 0.7 percent between 
June 30, 1950 and June 30, 1951. This slight decline was mainly the result 
of decreases in the Northeast, Lake States, and Pacific regions. Selected 
agricultural counties in all other regions experienced increases in time 
deposits; the greatest increase was 5.9 percent in the Texas-Oklahoma region. 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


During the first 8 months of 1951, the volume of United States Savings 
Bonds (Series E) estimated to have been purchased by farmers was about 30 
percent less than during the corresponding period of 1950. Data for the 
first 7 months of 1951 indicate that redemptions by farmers (Series A-E) 
were almost 3 percent larger than during the same period of 1950. On the 
basis of these figures it appears that farmers, for the country as a whole, 
were cashing substantially more bonds of these series than they were purchas- 
ing. 


—1/ Counties with deposits of 100 million dollars and over on June 30, 1948. 
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Decreases in E-bond purchases by farmers in 1951 occurred in all 
regions. In the Texas-Oklahoma and Mountain regions the volume of bonds 
bought during the first 8 months of 1951 was 39 percent less than during 
the same period of 1950. The Southeast had the smallest decline in .pur- 
chases - about 17 percent. The greatest increases in the redemptions of 
United States Savings Bonds by farmers were in the Pacific and Texas- 
Oklahoma regions (13.4 and 10.5 percent, respectively). In the Corn Belt, 
bond redemptions were nearly 5 percent lower in the first 8 months of 1951 
than in the corresponding period of 1950. 


The relatively large decrease in sales and increase in redemptions 
in the Texas-Oklahoma region may be partly the result of the severe winter 
of 1950-51 and the drought in the summer of 1950, which have reduced pro- 
duction in much of that area. The tendency of farmers in all areas to buy 
fewer United States Savings Bonds, and to cash more, which has increased 
sharply since mid-1950, has undoubtedly resulted from increased expendi- 
tures for farm and household equipment and from the higher costs of farm 
operations. The percentage increase in redemptions of United States Sav- 
ings Bonds (Series A-E) was about the same for the entire population as 
for farmers. However, bond purchases of the entire population were only 
about 19 percent less in the first 8 months of 1951 than in the same period 
of 1950, whereas those of farmers were 30 percent less. 


REVIEW OF FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT 


Farm-mortgage debt is tentatively estimated to have totaled 6.2 bil- 
lion dollars on July 1, 1951 compared with 5.8 billion on January 1 (Appen- 
dix table 1). This increase of 6 percent in 6 months compares with a 
5-percent increase during the comparable period of 1950. The estimate for 
July 1 is based on reported holdings of the principal institutional lenders 
and on information on mortgages recorded and released during the first half 
of 1951 supplied by the Farm Credit Administration (table 1). 


Recordings in the first half of 1951 exceeded those for like periods 
in each year since 1934 - the first year for which quarterly and semiannual 
data are available. Insurance companies, individuals, and miscellaneous 
lenders had a greater volume of recordings in the first half of 1951 than 
in any other semiannual period since 1934, and commercial banks had a larger 
volume than for any previous half year since 1934 except 1946 and 1947. 
Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner experienced a slightly 
lower volume in the first half of 1951 than in the first half of 1950 but 
with this exception, the volume of their recordings in the first half of 
1951 was greater than for any like period since 1936, when they refinanced 
many loans for other lenders (fig. 1). 
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Table 1.- Number » amount, and average size of farm mortgages recorded by 
principal lender groups during selected periods, 1937-51 


NUMBER 
Lender 1937-40 1948 19h9 half 
7-401 motay | First | 1951 
| half | 
| Number| Number | Number | Number | Number! Number 
Federal land banks and | | | | | | 
Federal Farm Mort- | | | | | | 
gage Corporation 1/ .! 23,690! 32,2431 39,2601 42,8201 23,6481 20,904 
Individuals... . . .1145,2561 126,336! 118,640! 115, "8051 61 53431 61,077 
Commercial banks .1108,513! 124,581! 118,116! 126, 0121 68, »381! 63,284 
Insurance companies . 24,6561 29,697! 30,2021 35, "649 | 19, "8351 21,530 
Miscellaneous ..... | 26.6851 20.1401 23.1331 32.0691 17,677! 20 
Total .... «328,800, 332,997, 329,351, 352,355,190,884, 187,024 
AMOUNT 
11,000 | 1,000 1 1,000 | 1,000 11,000 | 1,000 
idollars! dollars | dollars | dollars idollars! dollars 
Federal land banks and | | 
Federal Farm Mort- | | 
_ gage Corporation 1/ .! 90,4841 148,591! 180,643! 203,1541109,991! 109,317 
Individuals... . . .1237,315! 498,710! 461,735! 492,2341253,0001 314,016 
Commercial banks . . ./215,096! 436,395! 396,466! 471,5991243,8721 255,584 
Insurance companies . .1137,308! 259,154! 276,929! 348,0031191,858! 237,957 
Miscellaneous . . .. 65,3941 84,195! 92,767) 140,905! 73,6741 87,169 


Total 


,59712.,427 045 ,655 ,8951872,395 11,004,043 


AVERAGE SIZE 


\Dollars| Dollars | Dollars | Dollars |Dollars/| Dollars 


| 
Federal land banks and | | 
Federal Farm Mort- | | 


gage Corporation 1/ .! 3,820! 4,6101 4,600! 47401 4,650! 5 ,230 
Individuals ......! 1 3,950! 3,890! 4,250! 4,120! 5,140 
Commercial banks .../ 1,980! 3,500! 3,360) 3,740! 3,5701 ,O40 
Insurance companies . 5,570I 8,730! 9,1701 9,760!1 9,6701 11,050 
Miscellaneous .....! 2 — 2.400 180) 4 0101 41390 2701 k 

2 4 4, 280 4 700, 4,570) 5,370 


1/ Loans of the Foderal Farm Naxtgues Corporation were made on its Sohal? by 


the Land Bank Commissioner. 


the Land Bank Commissioner are considered as one loan. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


Loans made jointly by the Federal land banks and 
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Total farm-mortgage debt on July 1, 1951 appeared to be 32 percent 
higher than on January 1, 1946, when this debt was lower than at any time 
since 1913. The debt of July 1, 1951 was only about 5 percent below that 
of January 1, 1941; but a decade ago the volume of debt was declining, 
whereas today it is increasing. 


The holdings of farm mortgages of the various lender groups have 
changed greatly and differently during the last decade. Mortgage loans of 
the Federal land banks were 52 percent lower on January 1, 1951 than on. 
January 1, 1941. The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation liquidated nearly 
94 percent of its holdings in that time and the joint stock land banks 
completed the liquidation of their loans. The holdings of commercial banks 
were 74 percent more on January 1, 1951 than a decade earlier, and those 
of life insurance companies 32 percent more. Individuals and miscellaneous 
lenders held only 9 percent more mortgage loans. The greatest percentage 
gain, though not in dollar amount, is found in the holdings of the Farmers 
Home Administration which, starting from a small volume, increased 228 per- 
cent in the decade. 


A considerable shift has occurred during the decade in the relative 
importance of the farm-mortgage holdings of various lender groups. Farm 
mortgages held by Federal land banks dropped from 30 percent of the total 
outstanding on January 1, 1941 to only 16 percent of the total on January l, 
1951. The holdings of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation declined from 
11 percent to less than 1 percent in this period. The Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, which held only 1 percent of all farm mortgages a decade ago, 
held nearly 4 percent at the beginning of 1951. Life insurance companies 
gained relatively by increasing their holdings during the decade from 16 
to 23 percent of the total. Commercial banks increased their holdings from 
8 to 16 percent of the total. The holdings of individuals and miscellaneous 
lenders, however, rose moderately - from 33 to 40 percent of the total. 


In 1951 commercial banks held about the same percentage of the total 
farm-mortgage debt as they did in 1917, before such agencies as the land 
banks and Farmers Home Administration had entered the field. Life insur- 
ance companies held only 15 percent of the total debt in 1917, compared 
with 23 percent in 1951. On the other hand, individuals and miscellaneous 
lenders held 69 percent of the total farm mortgages in 1917, compared with 
4O percent at the beginning of 1951. Surprisingly, banks and insurance 
companies together hold a much larger part of all farm mortgages now than 
they did before cooperative and Federal lending agencies were established. 


FARM FORECLOSURES RISE 


According to estimates made by the Farm Credit Administration, 1 ve 
farm foreclosure sales were completed in the United States during 1950.4 
This represented an increase of 12 percent over the number of foreclosures 


1] Farm Foreclosure Sales, 1950, Farm Credit Administration, July 1951. 
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completed during 1949. It was the third consecutive year in which farm fore- 
closure sales have increased. Despite this increase, the number of fore- 
closure sales during 1950 amounted to only 0.8 sales per 1,000 mortgaged 
farms. In 1940 the rate was 9.7 and in the depression year 1934 it was 

30.3. 


Of the 1,214 farm foreclosures during 1950, about 62 percent were 
by individuals, 27 percent by commercial banks, and 7 percent by miscel- 
laneous lenders. The remaining 4 percent of foreclosures were divided 
about evenly between the Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration on the one hand and insurance companies on the other. 


CONTROLS AFFECT FARM BUILDING 


Government controls have a dual impact on farm building: (1) Credit 
controls are being applied primarily to restrict inflationary price in- 
creases, and (2) materials controls are being employed to limit the use of 
critically short building materials. 


Credit Controls 


Credit controls insofar as they apply to farm housing were applied 
in 1950 after passage of the Defense Production Act. Under the authority 
of that law the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System with the 
concurrence of the Housing and Home Finance Administrator issued "Regula- 
tion X" restricting credit used for residential construction. Amendments 
to the Defense Production Act passed in 1951 limit the impact of Regula- 
tion X. With the exception of loans made or guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration, down-payments may be as little as 10 percent for houses 
that cost $7,000 or less. Regulation X had formerly required a larger 
down-payment. Under the new terms the required down-payment for houses 
priced from $7,000 to $10,000 is 15 percent; for houses priced from $10,000 
to $12,000, 20 percent. For higher priced houses, Regulation X continues 
unchanged. For example, for houses costing more than $24,500, the required 
down-payment is 50 percent. The maturity of loans for houses costing 
$12,000 or less may not exceed 25 years; for houses costing more, 20 years. 
These general restrictions apply to housing loans made by commercial banks, 
Federal land banks, and other private and cooperative lending institutions. 


In addition, the Farmers Home Administration has issued a regulation 
which assures that loans made or insured by it will be consistent with the 
law and Regulation X. The Farmers Home Administration limits loans, made 
or insured to finance the construction of farmhouses, to a percentage of 
the transaction price (estimated cost) of the dwelling. For a new dwelling, 
5 percent of the estimated cost of construction is added as an allowance for 
the building site. Veterans receive preference on all rural housing loans 
and somewhat more liberal credit provisions are granted to veterans. 
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The maximum amount that may be loaned to an applicant with veteran's 
preference is shown below: 


Amount of loan Part of transaction price that may be loaned 
Dollars Nonveterans Veterans 
2,501- 7,000 90 percent 96 percent 
7,001-10 ,000 85 percent 94 percent 
10 ,001-12 ,000 80 percent 92 percent 
12,001-15,000 $9,600 plus 40 percent of $11,040 plus 17 percent of 
excess over $12,000 excess over $12,000 
15,001-20,000 $10,800 plus 20 percent of $11,555 plus 25 percent of 
excess over $15,000 excess over $15,000 
20 ,001-24 ,500 $11,800 plus 10 percent of $12,800 plus 15 percent of 
excess over $20,000 excess over $20,000 
Over 24,500 50 percent 55 percent 


Maximum repayment periods on loans in excess of $2,500 but not more than 
$12,000 will be 25 years. Loans in excess of $12,000 must be amortized in 
20 years or less. 


Materials Controls 


In addition to credit controls, farm construction, like all other 
types of construction, is subject to materials controls. These controls 
are administered as part of the Controlled Materials Plan, under which 
steel, copper, and aluminum are allocated to each segment of the economy 
and, ultimately, to individual users of these materials. 


The basic regulations issued by the National Production Authority 
which are applicable to construction are NPA Order M-4A, CMP Regulation 6, 
and Direction 1 to Regulation 6. NPA Order M-4A prohibits the commencement 
of construction of all types of buildings, structures, and projects using 
more than specified quantities of controlled materials unless the owner 
either receives an authorized construction schedule and an allotment of 
controlled materials, or is permitted to self-certify his orders for con- 
trolled materials to be used in the construction. It also prohibits the 
use of copper and aluminum for ornamental and certain other purposes. 


CMP Regulation 6 prescribes the manner in which construction schedules 
are authorized and allotments are made. 


Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6, which is of greatest importance to 
farmers, relates to persons whose requirements for controlled materials are 
below certain specified minimums, It provides for self-certification of 
construction schedules and orders for controlled materials, and for use of 
DO (Defense Order) ratings for other building materials and equipment needed 
to complete the structure. For farm construction, the self-certification 
limits are 2 tons of carbon steel and 200 pounds of copper per project per 
calendar quarter, with no self-certification permitted for alloy and 
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stainless steels or aluminum. These self-certification limits apply only 
to the metals in their mill shapes and forms, and not to manufactured prod- 
ucts containing these metals which may be used in construction. As an 
integral part of the farm plant, farm dwellings are subject to the same 
self-certification limits that are permitted for other types of farm con- 
struction rather than to the somewhat lower limits applicable to urban 
residential structures. 


The principal effect of these self-certification provisions is that 
most farm construction (which usually does not require materials in excess, 
of the limits specified for self-certification) is not subject to the 
approval or disapproval of the Government. Another effect is that orders 
placed for controlled materials for small construction projects have the 
same priority as those for large projects. 


The procedure in self-certification of orders for controlled mate- 
rials is as follows: A farmer, or his authorized representative, places 
the symbol U-8 on his orders for materials and designates the calendar 
quarter in which delivery is required. An example of such a certification 
for controlled materials is: 


"U-8-1952. Certified under CMP Regulation 6 


/s/ John Jones" 


To obtain noncontrolled materials or machinery necessary to complete 
a@ project for which controlled materials have been self-certified, a farmer 
or his authorized representative may apply a DO rating by certifying his 
purchase orders in the following manner: 


"DO-U-8. Certified under CMP Regulation 6. Delivery required: 
January 15, 1952. 


/s/ John Doe" 


Farmers who wish to construct buildings or projects requiring con- 
trolled materials in excess of the self-certification limits, must, like 
other builders, apply for an authorized construction schedule and an allot- 
ment of controlled materials before commencing construction. Applications 
are submitted on Form CMP-4C and filed with the State office of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration in the State where the construction is to 
be done. Such applications are reviewed and acted upon in the light of the 
relative essentiality of the proposed project and the need for it in terms 
of the Department of Agriculture's food program. If the application is for 
replacement of a facility lost or destroyed because of events beyond the 
control of the owner, such personal hardship may also be a factor in approval 
or disapproval of an application. 


The regulations governing farm construction are necessarily described 
here in somewhat broad terms. Specific questions on the application of con- 
struction controls to on-farm construction may be directed to PMA State 
offices. 
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FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Experience with Federal crop insurance continued to be "favorable" 
in the 1950 crop year. Premiums collected on all crops were $1,570,000 
more than indemities paid, although premiums were less than indemities 
on cotton, corn, and dry edible beans. For the 3 years in which the whole 
crop insurance program has been on a trial basis (1948-50), premium collec- 
tions have exceeded indemnities paid out by about $3,700,000 (table 1). 


In 1951, Federal crop insurance is being carried for the first time 
on a tree crop. In Polk County, Florida, it provides protection on citrus 
fruit against the specific hazards of freezing, windstorm, and hail. It 
applies to fruit only - not to tree damage. The insurance covers oranges, 
grapefruit, and tangerines, and includes all of the producer's insurable 
fruit in the county. The percentage of damage in the event of freezing 
will be determined by loss of weight from the drying-out of the fruit. The 
policy contains a 10-percent minimum-loss clause, which provides that no 
indemnities are payable unless the average percentage of damage to all 
kinds of fruit from any combination of insured causes amounts to 10 percent 
or more. Insured losses of 10 percent or more are payable in full. As in 


the plans for other crops, the insurance does not cover losses from avoid- 
able causes. 


Comparative operating data for four crop years (1948-51) are show 
in table 2. Crop insurance was in force in 810 counties in 1951, and will 


Table 1.- Indemnities paid as percentage of crop insurance premiums, 
by programs, United States, 1939-50 1/ 


if | | | | | Dry Multi-! All 
Year | Wheat | Cotton! Flax | Corn ITobacco! edible! ple | crops 

| | | | beans | crops|combined 

|Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

| | | | 


1939... | 164 | | | | 1 164 
1943. . | 172 «198 | | 1 182 
1945... 5 | 383 | 60 | 165 1 1 | 

19s6.. | 53 «| «344 182 180 
19k7 .. | 64 123 | | 2212 | 100 | | | 81 
. . | «145 | «197 | 61 #=+16 «1 «66 
1950 . 51 1 279 | 123 | 58 «181 89 


1/ Wheat, cotton, and flax insured nationally through 1947, and on a trial 
basis in selected counties 1948 to 1950. All other crops insured on a trial 


basis to date. 
3) No progrem in effect. 
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Table 2.- Selected operating data for Federal crop insurance 
programs, United States, 1948-51 


| | \Proportion | | | 
Program and |CO™ntieS farmers lof eligible! | Indem- 
year jin whichiinsured | farmers | 
| offered | | insured | 1/ 
| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| Number | Number | Percent |! dollars! dollars! dollars 
 Freeuaa 200 | 84,990 | 2/ | 84,555 | 8,581! 5,009 
ae 199 | 58,881 | 21 | 83,531 | 7,714! 11,209 
ee 283 | 84,816 | 21 | 95,867 | 8,40k1 4,293 
356 1105,746 | e/ 13/11,2901  2/ 
Cotton: | | | | | 
53 1 19,479 | e/ 122,119 1,422) 602 
52 | 26,667 | 16 | 26,717 | 1,5811 3,117 
ee 80 | 63,969 | 29 | 33,363 | 21,8411 5,130 
1948 . 48 16,782 | 2/ 113,572 | 1,547) 795 
ae | 48 | 19,267 | 0 | 7,784 | 883 | 543 
1950 .. | 63 | 20,847 | 34 1 4,999 | 497 | 205 
Corn: | | | | 
1948 . . 36 1 14,141 | 111,166 | 435 | 7h 
roe ae. 4k | 19,607 | 19 | 16,683 | 587 | 95 
eee | 73 | 32,292 | 17 | 20,126 | THLI 909 
98 | 37,568 | 2/ | 2/ 13/1,11 2/ 
Tobacco: | | | | | | 
ae | 32 | 31,622 | 2/ | 21,333 | 6551 285 
1949 .. a4 35 | 35,026 | 29 | 22,379 | THLI 489 
52 | 71,898 | 46 147,738 | 1,464) 850 
69 | 76,426 | 2/ | 2/ 13/1,7141 2/ 
Dry edible beans: | | | | | | 
aoe | 9 1 2,909 | 29 | 1,737 | 951 61 
18 | 5,138 | 20 | 2,293 | 104 | 189 
29 | 9,457 | 2/1 13/ 2021 2/ 
Multiple crops: | | | | | 
2 | 714 | 2/ 587 | 2h | 1 
er | 71 2,722 | 19 | 4,098 | 137! 22 
55 | 27,725 | 22 | 36,305 | 1,269: 1,173 
1951 . 95 | 36,220 | 1 13/ 2,0061 2/ 
1! 2901 2/1 1,162 13/ 821 2/ 
United States: | | | | | | 
I 375 1169,172 | 2/ 1154,086 | 12,6851 6,780 
«% 394 1165,079 | 2/ 1162,929 | 11,7371 15,537 
ee 624 1306,685 | 2/ 1240,690 | 14,3191 12,749 
810 1343,210 | 1  13/19,6051 2/ 


1/ Based on coverage for harvested acreage. 


Data not available. 
3/ Preliminary. 
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be offered in about 875 counties in 1952. Most of the increase will result 
from expansion of the wheat and multiple-crop programs. No substantial 
program changes were made in 1951 or are contemplated for 1952; the chief 
emphasis is on improving the programs now in operation. 


The multiple-crop insurance program is rapidly increasing in impor- 
tance. Started in only 2 counties in 1948, it will be offered in about 
125 counties in 1952 - more than for any single crop except wheat. A total 
of 31 different crops were insured in 95 counties in 1951, with an average 
of more than 5 different crops insured in each county. The insured crops 
included cotton, tobacco, corn for grain or ensilage, 5 other grain crops, 
flax, peanuts and soybeans, several hay and seed crops (mostly legumes), 
and several food and canning crops. 


The multiple-crop insurance policy provides protection of the invest- 


- ment in several crops combined. The policyholder has a specified dollar 


coverage on all his acreage of the insured crops. Even if one or more crops 
fail, the production of other crops may be large enough to prevent a loss 
on his entire operation. Because all crops are not equally subject to the 
same hazards, and because of the "offset" between crops, the premium under 
a multiple-crop contract is lower for the same dollar value of insurance 
protection than it is if only one of the crops is insured. Even at the 
lower premium rates, the experience so far has been most satisfactory. Pre- 
miums collected have exceeded indemnities paid in each of the 3 years in 
which this program has been operated. In 1950 the average premium payment 
on this type 4 policy was about $46 for an average maximm liability of 
about $1,300. 


Crop insurance is usually sold on a premium note. Collection of 
1950 premiums showed a marked improvement over collections for previous 
years. Premium: totaling more than $4,000,000 were paid in advance to 
obtain the discount of 5 percent. Further progress was made on collecting 
past-due accounts. To an increasing extent, farmers are assigning their 
crop insurance policies as additional collateral for loans obtained from 
banks and other lending agencies to meet operating costs. 


The future of all-risk crop insurance depends largely on the accept- 
ance by farmers of mutual responsibility for its sound operation. Various 
procedures have been developed to build up this sense of responsibility. 
For example, changes in premium costs in each county are based solely on 
insurance experience in that county. Discounts are allowed whenever the 
reserves exceed a minimum established for the county. All policyholders 
who had insurance in previous years receive premium discounts of 5 to 30 
percent, depending on the accumulation of reserve. But, when a county has 
a reserve deficit of more than 10 percent, premiums of the all-risk policy- 
holders are increased from 5 to 30 percent, depending on the amount of the 
deficit. Table 3 shows the number of counties in which 1951 premiums were 
changed as a result of this plan. 


1/ Maximum liability refers to the maximum amount that would be payable 
if all insured crops were carried through the harvesting stage. (See ref- 
erences to "progressive coverage” in past issues of this publication.) 
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Table 3.- Number of counties in which 1951 premiums were changed 
because of reserve position 


| | Reduced because | Increased 
Program | Total | of reserve | because of 
counties | position deficit 
Number . Number Number 
356 65 6 
61 | 40 1 
101 1 | 35 
Tobacco ..... 69 | 4 6 
29 | | 4 
Multiple ... | 5 0 0 
total ... | 810 | 110 56 


The common interest of farmers in the crop insurance program has been 
stressed at meetings of policyholders to which others were also invited, 
including business groups who serve the farmers. 


Farmers and landowners cannot reasonably be expected to pay the pre- 
miums required by extrahazardous risks. Many of these risks are therefore 
eliminated in advance, About 3.3 percent of the cropland and about 16 ,»000 
farmers in 810 counties were designated as uninsurable for the 1951 crop 
year. 


In addition to this common interest with other farmers in the county 
in keeping the cost of insurance low, each farmer also gains an opportunity 
to reduce his own premium cost further. Any farmer who has had no loss for 
seven consecutive years is presumed to be a good insurance risk and is 
granted a 25-percent reduction in his premium. In some of the programs, 
discounts are allowed when a farmer's premium balance for consecutive years 
of experience exceeds his coverage in the year of insurance. A policyholder 
may benefit by only one of these individual experience-rating plans; but he 
may also benefit by any county-wide rate reduction applicable in his county 
because of superior experience and reserve position. 


STATE FARM SAFETY SPECIALISTS 


Safety specialists have been employed to work with farm people in 
12 States - California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. A total of 20 spe- — 
Cialists are employed. 
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The movement to organize this kind of educational program was started 
in the mid-thirties when it had become apparent that the widespread mechani- 
zation of farms was bringing new hazards with which farmers were wfamiliar - 
both on highways and on farms. The Farm Bureau organizations were first to 
finance technical assistance in an attempt to make farmers more safety con- 
scious. Apparently the first public agency to employ farm safety engineers 
was the Industrial Accident Commission of California, a State agency set up 
to administer the Workmen's Compensation Act. It was not until the mid- 
forties that the agricultural colleges began to employ specialists to fur- 
nish educational services on safety to farm people. 


Colleges in 6 States (Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin) employ 1 specialist each, except that in Ohio the specialist is 
employed jointly by the College and the Industrial Accident Commission. In 
2 States (California and Oregon) the Industrial Accident Commissions employ 
1 specialist each. The Department of Public Instruction in 1 State (Penn- 
sylvania) employs a specialist. Farm Bureau organizations in 8 States 
(California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, and 
Ohio) employ 11 specialists. In each of 5 States - California, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Ohio - 2 specialists are employed, 1 by public agen- 
cies and the other by the Farm Bureau, except that in Ohio the Farm Bureau 
employs 4 of the 5 specialists in that State. 


This movement, about 17 years old, is still in a formative stage. 
The approach that has been generally followed has been to collect informa- 
tion on the nature and cause of farm and home accidents and to develop an 
action program based upon such information. Progress is difficult to 
measure in the field of accident prevention but there are indications that 
some progress is being made in reducing the number of farm accidents in 
States in which farm safety specialists have been employed. There are 
indications that this kind of program may be expanded to other States. 


FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES 


Taxes levied on farm real estate by State and local governments were 
higher again in 1950. These are the taxes which farmers in most States are 
paying in 1951. This is the sixth successive year in which such levies 
have risen significantly, and in that period they have gone up nearly 75 
percent. They are now about 10 percent above the previous all-time peak 
of 1928 and 1929. The average levy per acre in 1950 showed a somewhat 
smaller gain than in the preceding year - 5.1 percent compared with 7.4 
percent in 1949. Though an even smaller increase is expected for 1951 
levies, there seems to be little doubt that they will be higher. 


Total levies on farm real estate in 1950 amounted to about 735 mil- 
lion dollars compared with 699 million in 1949 and 651 million in 1948. 
During the late 1930's and early 1940's they fluctuated around 400 million 
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dollars. Averaged on a per-acre basis, the 1950 levies amounted to $0.64, 
whereas they were $0.61 per acre in 1949 and $0.57 in 1948 (Appendix table 23). 


Changes in property-tax levies are influenced by changes in the size 
of State and local expenditures and by differences in the types of taxes 
levied and methods used to raise necessary funds. They usually show no dis- 
tinct geographic pattern. In 1950, levies per acre of farm real estate in- 
creased somewhat more in the East North Central States than in other regions. 
But the rise of 7 percent in that region was not much greater than the rise 
for the United States as a whole, and it was influenced considerably by an 
ll-percent increase in Ohio. Generally speaking, the increases were small- 
est in the South. Changes during 1950 ranged from an increase of 14 percent 
in Arizona to a decline of a little more than 3 percent in Mississippi. 
Three States - Arizona, Nebraska, and Ohio - reported increases in excess 
of 10 percent. Three States showed little or no increase, and five States - 


Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Louisiana, and Maryland - reported de- 
creases. 


In 30 States the taxes levied on farm real estate in 1950 were as 
high as they have ever been, or higher. Tax levies per acre in 1950 were 
highest in the Northeastern and East North Central regions (Appendix table 2k). 
In Massachusetts the average levy was $4.20 per acre and in Connecticut and 
New Jersey $3.33 and $3.14, respectively. Fourteen other States reported 
levies’ in excess of $1 per acre. In some years during World War II, as few 
as five States had levies that exceeded that figure. For the Mountain and 
West South Central States the regional averages were $0.25 per acre or less. 


The lowest levies in 1950 were $0.07 per acre in New Mexico, $0.11 in Wyoming, 
and $0.16 in Montana. 


The index of taxes levied per acre of farm real estate reached 311 
(1909-13 = 100) in 1950. Thus these taxes in 1950 were more than three times 
those levied just before World War I. Regional increases since the base 
period have been greatest in the New England States, where the 1950 levies 
in each State were at least four times those of that period (Appendix table 25). 
Nine other States had increases that were as large or larger. Florida expe- 
rienced the greatest rise during this period; its levies in 1950 were nearly 
10 times those in 1909-13. In four States - Delaware, West Virginia, Michigan, 
and Oklahoma - taxes on farm property are less than double those of that 
earlier period. These States, to a large extent, use other types of taxes as 
sources of revenue and, except for Delaware, they strictly limit by law the 
rates that can be levied on property. 


Farm real estate taxes, when expressed as an amount per $100 of the 
full value of the real estate, declined during 1950. The amount was $1.01 
compared with $1.10 for 1949, and $1.00 for 1948. This ratio had been rising 
after 1946 because the increase in taxes was greater than the increase in 
values; but in 1950 the reverse was true. Between March 1, 1950 and March 1, 
1951, farm real estate values rose 14 percent, whereas tax levies increased 
only 5 percent in 1950. 


Regionally, the largest declines in the ratio of taxes to full value 
occurred in the South Central and East North Central States (Appendix table 26). 
In the former region there was a larger-than-average increase in values but 
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little change in levies; in the latter region, values were up sharply and 

the increase more than offset the substantial rise in taxes. The decline 

in the ratio was general; only four States had ratios as high as those for 
1949. 


The sharp increases in property taxes of recent years have had the 
same basic causes, although varying in import&nce from State to State and 
county to county. Higher prices for the things that local governments buy, 
increased salaries and wages and, in some cases, new undertakings have con- 
tributed materially toward higher costs of operation. A need for additional 
facilities to accommodate a growing population also has been reflected in 
larger budgets. Schools have been the biggest item in building programs, 
although other institutions, such as hospitals, are increasingly important. 
Roads have required considerable funds for upkeep and improvements. Welfare 
activities have grown in spite of relatively high average incomes. 


To obtain needed revenue, State and local governments that use the 
property tax have either raised rates or increased assessed values, or both. 
Generally speaking, however, assessed values have lagged behind full values 
because properties are not assessed annually in all States and because of a 


reluctance on the part of local officials to make assessed values reflect 
current values. 


Even though property taxes have been increasing, the percentage of 
the funds for State and local purposes being obtained from them is smaller 
than in earlier years. State governments increasingly are looking to income 
and sales taxes as major sources of revenue, and more and more they are 
limiting their levies on property or are leaving this source of revenue for 
the exclusive use of local governments. Furthermore, they are making addi- 
tional funds available to local governments either as direct grants or by 
sharing with them some kinds of revenue, such as those from income and sales 
taxes. Some State governments are assuming a larger share of responsibility 
for certain types of services. Also in the last few years local governments 
have issued additional long-term bonds to finance the construction of schools 


and roads, thus extending the need for increased levies over a number of 
years. 


State and Federal Taxes Increase.- The legislatures of nearly all 
States met in 1951, and many of them enacted laws to raise taxes. Three 
States - Georgia, Maine, and South Carolina - adopted general sales taxes 
and several others, which had already levied sales taxes, raised their rates. 
In several States special excises on gasoline, alcoholic beverages, and 
tobacco were increased. Usually if some taxes were reduced, others were 
increased. There were few changes in State income tax rates. 


Federal taxes also were raised in 1951, effective November 1. Recent 
legislation increased income tax rates and raised special excises on alco- 
holic beverages, cigarettes, gasoline, automobiles, and trucks. On the 
other hand, some provisions of the new law will be especially beneficial to 
farmers, notably the changes in the capital gains tax. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hart, Albert G. and Brown, E. Cary, Financing Defense, Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, 161 pp. 1951. 


This "collaborative product" was written by Professors Hart and 
Brown, who were assisted by H. F. Rasmussen. The final chapter contains 
the policy recommendations of the Committee on Economic Stabilization of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, which consists of Professors John Maurice 
Clark, Theodore W. Schultz, Arthur Smithies, and Donald H. Wallace. 


The volume is a sort of handbook on Federal taxation, with emphasis 
on "the budget in its relationship both to mobilization and to economic 
stabilization" (p. 3). "Above all, the report tries to survey all the tax 
possibilities as potential elements in the stabilization compromise - the 
general balance of direct-control, monetary, and budget measures required 
to get effective mobilization, to check inflation, and to build a national 
consensus on economic policy for the years ahead" (p. 19). 


The subjects covered include Government Outlays (ch. 2), Subsidies 
and Tariffs (ch. 3), Commodity Taxes (ch. 4), Personal Taxes (ch. 5) in- 
cluding the Personal Income Tax (ch. 6), Taxes on Profits (ch. 7), and 
Adapting the Budget to Uncertainty (ch. 8). Then follow the committee's 
recommendations (ch. 9). Despite the multiplicity of authors and the size 
of the problem attacked, the volume is relatively brief, satisfactorily 
integrated, and very readable. 


The authors believe that an "adequate anti-inflation program must 
include direct controls - allocations, price and wage controls, and ration- 
ing" (p. 6). They point out that price control "almost inevitably" leads 
to subsidy proposals. "Some cost-increasing rises in wages and farm prices 
are unavoidable" (p. 44). Sometimes it may be wise, they state, to let 
Supply shrink, but if the shrinkage of supply is not acceptable, and a 
price increase is not acceptable either, "a subsidy may be the only rem- 
edy." But the use of subsidies "intensifies the need for taxes to remove 
excess spending power" (p. 45). 


Taxes on specified commodities or services have always been used 
extensively when there was an urgent need for revenue but the authors think 
that these taxes are added to commodity prices and that "fighting inflation 
with such taxes is like fighting a forest fire with backfire. If the back- 
fire works, it stops the forest fire by burning up part of its fuel before 
the main fire can reach it” (p. 47). 


A number of "potentially important personal taxes" not now used 
were mentioned (with only mild enthusiasm). These include taxes on in- 
creases in individual incomes (similar to the excess profits tax on 
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corporations); a spendings tax (that rises with the amount the family 
spends); and Federal property taxes including a capital levy and a net- 
worth tax ("a continuing annual tax on each person's assets minus his 
debts") (p. 72). 


The authors believe that the present individual income tax is "one 
of the strongest weapons in the anti-inflation arsenal" (p. 98). An ex- 
tension of the income tax base, stronger enforcement, refinement of the 
tax base (as taxing the interest on all Government bonds, the rental value 
of homes, and the value of farm consumption of home-raised food), increas- 
ing the tax rates, and lowering exemptions are possibilities of increasing 
the revenue derived from this source. "The personal income tax is the 
most adaptable tax in existence" (p. 107), and it is a better way to ob- 
tain more revenue than is a general sales tax (p. 111). 


. Profits taxes might well aim to keep corporate profits after taxes 
from exceeding the record level attained in 1948 (p. 127), but "we must 
accept the fact that excess-profits taxes probably have greater mobiliza- 
tion disincentives than do income taxes yielding equal revenue" (p. 128). 


The Committee recommended that "civilian programs (particularly 
farm programs, veterans' benefits, and loan agency programs) be reexam- 
ined . . ." (p. 159) in the hope that expenditures could be held in check. 
It opposed a general sales tax unless three conditions are fulfilled: 

"(1) agreement to exclude the tax from the basis on which escalator 
clauses for wages and farm prices are figured; (2) to facilitate such 
exclusion the tax to be stated separately to the purchaser, distinct from 
the rest of the price; and (3) a personal exemption to be provided" 


(p. 159). The Committee suggested that other "unconventional" taxes be 
explored. 


All told, the volume is a well-reasoned evaluation of Federal fiscal 
policy in the defense period, although there is ample room for one to raise 
objections to specific proposals. No particularly novel suggestion for 
defense financing is offered, and although the tone of presentation is one 
of conviction, it is not that of exaggerated urgency. Nevertheless the 


book is worth careful reading by the technically minded and the lay public 
alike. 


Tyler F. Haygood 


Willsey, Frank Richard, Jr., Accidents to Farm People in Selected Indiana 
Counties, M. S. thesis, submitted to the Faculty of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, June 1949, 74 pp. 


The author of this study of accidents to farm people is presently 
employed on the staff of the Agricultural Extension Service of Purdue Uni- 
versity as State Farm Safety Specialist. He undertook this study of the 
ferm and home accident situation in two counties of Indiana in 1946 and 
1947 to obtain information that would be helpful in developing a farm and 
home safety program for the farm people of his State. 
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In the two counties surveyed there were in 1946-47 five fatal acci- 
dents, 21 permanent disabilities, and 527 accidents that caused temporary 
disability. This total of 553 accidents was reported on 2,478 farms upon 
which 9,470 persons were living. There was one accident for each 4.48 
farms, or one for every 17.1 farm people. If these rates were expanded on 
the assumption that they represent average conditions, they would indicate 
that 12,700 fatalities, 53,200 permanent disabilities, and 1,300,000 tem- 
porary disabilities occur each year as a result of farm and home accidents 
in the United States. 


The economic loss resulting from these accidents was estimated at 
$38,754, divided as follows: Medical costs, $13,422; value of lost time, 
$16,741; and other costs including damage to property, $8,591. The aver- 
age cost was about $70 per accident, or $16 per farm. Farm work accidents 
cost an average of $63, compared with $80 for all other kinds of accidents. 


In the farm work category farm operators were most often injured. 
They had more than 60 percent, members of their families about 30 percent, 
and hired workers 10 percent, of the work accidents. These accidents were 
highest in May, June, and July, during the peak work periods. Most fre- 
quent places of occurrence were in fields (31.5 percent) and second in 
barns (28.5 percent). Most of the victims were struck by the objects which 
they were handling or with which they were working (43.1 percent); falls 
ranked second (27.2 percent). 


One of the many interesting observations was that accidents of all 
kinds appeared to occur more often at 10 a.m., than at any other hour. 
Lesser peaks occurred at 3 and 6 p.m. This important observation suggests 
a need for investigation of the reasons why peaks in accidents occur at 
these hours. 


Among the agencies of injury, tractors were associated with one out 
of every eight farm work accidents; and livestock, despite the reduced 
number of work animals, with 18.5 percent. Most of the farm work accidents 
occurred while workers tended livestock and poultry (34.5 percent) or while 
they were engaged in crop-growing activities (23.9 percent). 


Use of automobiles and other vehicles accounted for the largest 
number of accidents not connected with farm work (29.1 percent), whereas 
household equipment and furnishings, as the agency of injury, accounted 
for the second highest number (12.1 percent) in this category. Most of 
these accidents (40 percent) occurred either in the home or in a nearby 
yard or garden. 


Accidents may occur because of unsafe acts and/or unsafe conditions. 
At least.one unsafe act was involved in three-fourths of all accidents 
reported in this survey. Wrong use of, or failure to use, proper equipment 
was involved in 23.1 percent of the cases; improper handling of animals, 
9.7 percent; lack of reasonable caution in dangerous situations, 6.7 per- 
cent; hurrying, 6.5 percent; insufficient training, 3.6 percent; handling 
overloads, 3.2 percent; working on, adjusting, or moving machinery or 
equipment, 2.9 percent; leaving children in dangerous situations, 2.7 per- 
cent; and other unsafe acts not classified, 13.4 percent. 
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Unsafe conditions existed in connection with 57.5 percent of all 
reported accidents, as follows: Slick or very rough surfaces, 10.5 percent; 
improper layout or arrangement, 8.5 percent; defective equipment or mate- 
rial, 8.3 percent; poor housekeeping (failure to put things in their proper 
places), 7.4 percent; improper guarding, 5.2 percent; improper illumination, 
2.2 percent; dangerous things left in reach of children, 2 percent; and 
other unclassified unsafe conditions, 9 percent. 


Lacerations were inflicted in 29 percent of the farm work accidents, 
followed by bruises (28.8 percent), sprains (15.4 percent), and fractures 
(14.5 percent). Lacerations were also inflicted in 26.6 percent of the 
nonfarm work accidents; bruises and fractures were each involved in 19.7 
percent; and sprains in 14.8 percent of the cases. 


The data indicate that only about 23 percent of the injured persons 
had accident insurance and that approximately 23 percent of the estimated 
costs were recovered through insurance. 


An important contribution of this study may well be the help it 
gives others in designing questionnaires for future studies of this kind. 
And it should encourage others to examine more closely the highly important 
human factors involved in accidents on farms, where much work must be done 
without supervision. 


John D. Rush 


Farmers Increase Their Life Insurancs Holdings.- As income increases 


farm families take out more life insurance. They had much more insurance 
in the forties than in the thirties. It is roughly estimated that in 1950 
more than half of the nearly 6,000,000 farm families had some standard form 
of life insurance - totaling upwards of 11 billion dollars in force. For 
this amount of protection they spent about 300 million dollars annually in 
premiums. Their equities, in the form of cash-surrender values available 
for emergencies, probably approximated 3 billion dollars. 
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er RESEARCH PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE : 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, Farm Taxation, :. 
Local Government and Public Finance, and Farm Construction 


The following research projects are currently "in progress” in the 
field of agricultural finance. State projects include those reported di- 
rectly by the State agricultural colleges and State agricultural experiment 
stations. Objectives of each project are briefly described. This list does 
not include numerous related research activities of other agencies, such as 
projects of the Farm Credit Administration, Farmers Home Administration, 
State tax commissions, and other agencies whose research often is directed 
primarily toward administrative problems. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
t 
) Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Farm Credit Administration, and BAE: 
FINANCING DESIRABLE FARMING ADJUSTMENTS IN THE SOUTH.- To determine the 
Capital requirements for making desirable farming adjustments, as a basis 

h for evaluating the role of credit and other means of financing in such 
adjustments. Various farm organizations or farming systems that are rep- 
resentative of the physical and economic conditions of selected type-of- 
farming areas would be compared in order to determine the capital and 
credit arrangements needed to facilitate the adjustments to better farm- 
ing systems. And the credit needs and repayment possibilities of such 
adjustments under alternative price levels would be determined. Spon- 
sored by Land-Grant College-Farm Credit Administration Advisory Committee, 
FCA's Fifth District. Leader in Alabama: Ben T. Lanham, Jr.; in Louisiana, 
F. E. Stanley and O. B. Quinn. 


Georgia: CAPITAL PRODUCTIVITY AND ACCUMULATION IN AGRICULTURE IN THE PIED- 
MONT IN GEORGIA.- A study of the effects of changes in farm tenure, in 

n farming technology, and in other factors upon incomes and rates of capital 

accumulation by Piedmont farm families, with emphasis upon capital require- 

ments of these changes and ways of financing them. Leader: W. E. Hendrix. 


Illinois: CAPITAL ASPECTS OF SOIL CONSERVATION AND LAND IMPROVEMENTS.- The 
aim is to determine the extent to which financing is a limiting factor in 
movements in this direction. Leaders: L. J. Norton, R. J. Becker. 


Illinois: THE OWNERSHIP OF UNALLOCATED ACCUMULATED FUNDS IN COOPERATIVE 
GRAIN ELEVATORS.- This is a pilot study to determine problems included in 
determination of distribution of ownership of such funds in typical coop- 
erative elevators. Leaders: R. J. Mutti and C. P. Schumaier. 


Indiana: THE IMPACT OF AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY ON FARM LAND APPRAISAL 
TECHNIQUE.- (1) To analyze procedures now used by lending institutions 
in appraising farm real estate and to determine the major weaknesses and iz 
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limitations of these procedures in view of technological changes taking 
place in agriculture. (2) To develop improved techniques for appraising 
farm real estate that will give adequate recognition to the impact of new 
technologies on the earning capacity of farms having various characteris- 
tics with respect to size, soil, improvements, location, and other factors. 
Leader: H. G. Diesslin. 


Indiana: FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES AND THE FARM REAL ESTATE MARKET IN INDIANA.- 


(1) To relate the history of land values in Indiana, for the State and by 
geographical regions, to quality of land and other factors; (2) to relate 
the characteristics of the land market to these factors for the State as 

@ whole, on the basis of BAE data; (3) to describe the characteristics of 
the land market in detail on the basis of transfer records in six counties 
from 1941 through 1950; and (4) to describe the mortgage debt structure of 
Indiana farms. Leader: H. G. Diesslin. 


Indiana and Farm Credit Administration: TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT REQUIRED 


TO FACILITATE NEEDED ADJUSTMENTS IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE.- To determine the 
extent and the geographic location of the need for intermediate term farm 
credit, to determine the extent to which credit institutions are presently 
providing this type of credit, and to determine if and how existing credit 
institutions can adjust their operating techniques to provide the capital 
needed to facilitate agricultural adjustments of an intermediate-term char- 
acter. Leaders: R.C. Engberg, of Farm Credit Administration; E. L. Butz, 
H. G. Diesslin, and L. E. Kreider, Purdue University. 


Kansas: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND FINANCE.- To study the needs, sources, costs, 


and adequacy of short- and long-term credit to farmers and farm coopera- 
tives, to develop and maintain a long-time land-price series on the basis 
of type-of-farming areas in Kansas. Data from the census and from the 
Federal State statistician will be used to develop and maintain these 
series. Also to study the cost of farm improvements and the possibility 
of obtaining credit for completing such improvements, and also the effect 
of such improvements on normal agricultural value of land in rural areas, 
and to study land values in relation to net farm income per acre for areas 
in Kansas for which income data are available. Leaders: George Montgomery 
and Merton L. Otto. 


Maryland: RURAL COOPERATIVE CREDIT.- To determine the amount and kinds of 


credit extended to farmers and rural people by cooperative credit insti- 
tutions such as: Production Credit Association, National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, and Credit Unions, and the purposes for which this credit is 

used; to determine the extent to which these agencies are meeting the needs 
for credit in the areas in which they operate; to ascertain opinions and 
reactions of farmers regarding the services of various credit institutions; 
to determine the extent to which rural cooperative institutions may extend 
their services and if other forms of credit might be needed to serve farn- 
ers adequately. Leaders: P. R. Poffenberger, W. P. Walker, and R. W. 
Roberson. 


Maryland: FINANCIAL STATUS AND SECURITY OF FARMERS.- To determine the assets 
and liabilities (balance sheet) of Maryland farmers; to ascertain the 
extent to which farmers accumulate means to provide for old age retirement, 
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and to protect themselves and their families against economic catastrophes 
during the production period; and to consider ways in which better social 
security might be provided for farmers. Leaders: Paul R. Poffenberger 
and W. P. Walker. 


Massachusetts: INDUSTRY CREDIT IN POULTRY MEAT PRODUCTION.- An analysis of 
the practices of packers, feed companies, and hatcheries financing broiler 
and turkey production. Leader: A. A. Brown. 


Minnesota: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS IN 
MINNESOTA.- The over-all purpose of the study is to determine how satis- 
factorily the production credit associations are supplying the short-term 
credit needs of Minnesota farmers. Principal objectives are: To determine 
the financial progress and relative operating efficiency of the associa- 
tions; to analyze loans made by associations to determine characteristics, 
adjustment to need, and loss experience; to compare loaning policies and 
practices with those of a sample of commercial banks; and to suggest ad- 
justments to improve agricultural production lending in the State. Leaders: 
E. Fred Koller and Sherwood 0. Berg. 


Minnesota: SHORT-TERM AGRICULTURAL LOANS OF SELECTED MINNESOTA RURAL BANKS.- 
To determine the characteristics, volume, and quality of short-term agri- 
cultural loans made by selected rural banks; to explore differences in 
loaning practices among banks in different type-of-farming areas; to deter- 
mine the importance of farm-production loans in banks' loan portfolios; 
and to outline methods of expanding and improving the commercial banks' 
credit services to Minnesota farmers. Leaders: E. Fred Koller and 
Reynold P. Dahl. 


Missouri: USES AND SOURCES OF SHORT-TERM CREDIT.- In cooperation with the 
Missouri Bankers' Association, a study to determine the short-term credit 
used by farmers. Among other things, the amounts of credit used and its 
sources will be determined by type-of-farming area from mailed question- 
naires to farmers and from records of country banks. The data are to be 
used in a proposed master's thesis. Leader: Thomas T. Poleman. 


New Hampshire: ACQUIRING CAPITAL FOR FARMING.- An analysis of the capital 
needed by young men to enter the business of farming and the possibilities 
of their acquiring this capital. Leader: W. K. Burkett. 


North Carolina: CREDIT PRACTICES ON TOBACCO FARMS, SOUTHEASTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA.- Project set up as part of the farm organization study in the 
Coastal Plains area to meet the following objectives: Determine the 
extent to which tobacco farmers are using credit to finance their annual 
production program; determine credit practices of farmers with respect to 
sources and cost of credit, types of security offered, and purposes for 
which credit used; to ascertain some of the factors that may affect the 
future credit needs of farmers; and to determine the adequacy of estab- 
lished credit facilities for providing the type of credit needed by farm- 
ers to finance their farming operations. Data were obtained by personal 
interviews with individual farmers and credit agencies operating in the 
area. Leader: W. H. Pierce. 
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North Dakota: FARMERS' ACCESS TO CAPITAL AND LAND VIA CREDIT AND TENURE 


ARRANGEMENTS .- To explore the comparative merits of various avenues to 
ownership or managerial control of farm land and capital resources under 
existing credit, tenancy, and inheritance arrangements; to evaluate the 
adequacy of present avenues to farm resources in the light of current and 
prospective capital requirements and production and price risks under 
North Dakota conditions, and to develop practical proposals for improving 
the conditions of accessibility to farm resources in line with current 
capital requirements and future income uncertainties - to the mutual inter- 
est of the individual farmer, creditor, landlord, and the community. 
Leader: B. H. Kristjanson. 


Oregon: FINANCING OREGON FARMERS' MARKETING COOPERATIVES.- To determine the 


financial organizations, programs, and policies of Oregon's farmers' mar- 
keting cooperatives; to determine how much members participate in giving 
financial support to these organizations; and to determine those factors 
which seem to have contributed to the successful operation of such organ- 
izations. Leader: G. E. Korzan. 


Vermont: COST OF SHORT-TERM CREDIT.- To study the cost to farmers and the 


amount of short-term credit obtained by them from various sources. Leader: 
R. P. Story. 


Virginia: A STUDY OF THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF VIRGINIA FARMERS.- This project 


involves a complete enumeration of the assets and liabilities of about 
1,500 farm operators included in a random sample drawn to represent the 
agriculture of Virginia. It provides information as to the economic status 
of farm operators, the financial characteristics of a farm business in the 
several type-of-farming areas, and numerous other pertinent economic facts 
not previously available. The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Virginia Bankers Association, the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
are cooperating in the sponsorship of the project. The Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station through its staff in the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics is taking the principal responsibility. Leader: Harry M. 
Love. 


BAE: CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF AGRICULTURE.- To measure and to analyze by 


regions the growth of capital used by farmers in the United States since 
1870; to identify the sources of savings that made the growth possible and 
to gain further knowledge of the conditions under which such growth has 
occurred. Attention is being given to the trends in the relationship of 
farm capital to items which include farm labor, gross farm income, and farm 
output. Study being made in cooperation with the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research in connection with its study of capital requirements of the 
American economy. Leader: A. S. Tostlebe. 


BAE: IMPROVEMENT OF CURRENT ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT.- Devel- 


opment of estimates of farm-mortgage loans held by principal lender groups 
for current year, by States. Estimate the amount of mortgage debt, and 
the number and value of mortgaged farms, by tenure of operator, by States, 
January 1, 1950. These estimates are being made in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Census and will provide bench-mark figures for January 1950, 
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BAE: ANNUAL CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE.- To prepare annual 


BAE: NON-REAL-ESTATE DEBT OF FARMERS.- To maintain a series showing the amount 


BAE: NON-REAL-ESTATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES.- 


BAE: ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS OWNED BY FARMERS.- To deter- 


BAE (In cooperation with various States): FINANCIAL STATUS OF INDIVIDUAL 


BAE: FLOW OF BANK DEPOSITS AND EFFECT UPON LOANS OF COUNTRY BANKS.- To 


Indiana: INSURANCE PRACTICES OF INDIANA FARMERS.- To determine the kinds, 
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and for revision of the annual figures 1945-51. This project, however, is 
concerned mainly with improvements in the techniques for estimating annual 
changes in farm-mortgage debt by major lender groups. Leader: A. S. Tostlebe. 


consolidated balance sheets covering all farms in the United States and to 
analyze these balance sheets in relation to their significance for the farm- 
er and the economy as a whole. Leaders: Norman J. Wall, F. L. Garlock, 

A. S. Tostlebe, L. A. Jones, and M. E. Wallace. 


of non-real-estate debt of farmers and to determine the characteristics and 
terms of credit extended by the major lenders. Leaders: L. A. Jones, 
Malcolm Wallace, and Lucy R. Hudson. 


To study the major types of non-real-estate credit institutions with par- 
ticular reference to organization, financial structure, and nature and 
effectiveness of operations. Leaders: F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, Malcolm 
Wallace, and Lucy R. Hudson. 


mine for the farm population the amount of United States Savings Bonds 
bought during given periods, rates at which bonds are cashed, and the value 
of bonds owned. Leaders: L.A. Jones and Lucy R. Hudson. 


FARMERS .- To determine through area surveys the distribution of farmers 
according to their financial status, including net worth, liquid assets, 
and debts. In addition, the surveys would provide much of the previously 
unavailable data needed for preparing State balance sheets of agriculture. 
Leaders: F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, Malcolm Wallace, and Lucy R. Hudson. 


measure the flow of bank deposits from or to agricultural areas and to 
determine the effects of changes in deposits on the lending power of banks 
in agricultural areas. Leaders: F. L. Garlock and Malcolm.Wallace. 


AGRICULTURAL RISKS AND INSURANCE 


amounts, costs, and benefits of insurance carried by farmers in central and 
southern Indiana; to compare the general insurance practices of farmers 
under various conditions of age, capital accumulation, education, type of 
farming, geographic location, and other business and personal character- 
istics. Leader: H. G. Diesslin. 


Maryland: ECONOMIC AND SECURITY ASPECTS OF RURAL FIRE PROTECTION AND PREVEN- 


TION IN MARYLAND.- To determine the factors which limit local rural fire 
companies in providing maximum effective protection to rural property; to 
measure the actual, and potential, reduction in fire insurance rates on 
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rural property by reason of adequate fire protection and proper fire pre- 
vention measures; to study the possibility of better coordination between 
public fire protection facilities for rural areas and the facilities of 
volunteer firemen's associations; to appraise public responsibility for 
financial support of local fire protection facilities and the probable 
benefits from certain public control of such; to determine the local rural 
fire department's policy with respect to rules of procedure in case of 
eventual war and possible atomic attack necessitating evacuation of urban 
centers. Leaders: W. P. Walker and D. L. Burns. 


Montana: THE ECONOMICS OF GRAIN AND FORAGE STORAGE.- To analyze the effects 


of variability in production of grain and forage on farm income; to de- 
termine the potentialities and limitations of storage as a means of 
reducing instability due to variations in yield; to develop a recommended 
storage program, private and/or public; to relate storage to other devices 


for reducing instability in farm and ranch income. Leader: Layton S. 
Thompson. 


New York: CAUSES OF FARM FIRES.- A study of the causes of farm fires in 


New York during the years 1941-50, with the view of providing the basis 


for improved inspection and other fire prevention measures. Leader: 
G. W. Hedlund, 


North Carolina: ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 


NORTH CAROLINA.- The project was set up to accomplish the following objec- 
tives: (1) To analyze the organizational set-up and operating policies of 
farmers' mutual fire insurance companies in North Carolina giving atten- 
tion to: Nature of ownership and management; types of insurance offered 
and policy rates; methods of collection; reinsurance; classification and 
rating of risks; methods of selling insurance and compensation of agents; 
risk inspection practices. (2) To determine the effectiveness of operation 
of mutual fire insurance companies. (3) Appraisal of the organizational 
set-up, operating practices, and effectiveness of operation of mutual fire 
insurance companies and suggestions for future operation. The data for 

the project were collected by personal interview with the secretary-manager 
of each company. Financial records of each company were obtained from the 
North Carolina Insurance Commission. Leaders: G. W. Forster and W. T. 
Kenyon. 


North Dakota and BAE: WEATHER AND RELATED RISKS AND THEIR IMPACT ON FARM 


ORGANIZATION AND INCOME IN THE NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS.- The objectives of 
this project are to appraise the economic significance of weather fluctua- 
tions and other agricultural risks with respect to the structure and func- 
tioning of farm units, with particular emphasis upon the uncertainty of 
farm income and its effect upon resource utilization and economic stabil- 
ity of Great Plains agriculture; to examine various methods of risk-bearing 
that afford possibilities of increasing the stability of farm income. 
Leaders: N. Dak., Rainer Schickele and Phil J. Thair; BAE, Ralph R. Botts. 


Texas: FARM MUTUAL PROPERTY INSURANCE IN TEXAS.- To evaluate the management 
practices of farm mutual insurance organizations in Texas, particularly in 


terms of efficiency and to analyze the law as it applies to farm mutual 
insurance in Texas. Leader: J. Wheeler Barger. 
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BAE: FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE AND WINDSTORM INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES.- 
To do research on improving the operating practices of farmers' mutual fire 
(including crop-hail) and windstorm insurance companies; to prepare sum- 
maries of the number of such companies, their insurance outstanding, and 
the amount of their premiums or assessments, losses paid, operating expenses, 
and safety funds, by States; and to analyze currently the problems and 
trends in such insurance, as indicated by special surveys. Leaders: 

Ralph R. Botts and John C. Ellickson. 


BAE: ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND CASUALTY INSURANCE.- To determine the more 
common causes of farm accidents, and means of prevention; to determine farm- 
accident costs, both direct and indirect; and to study existing accident, 
hospital, surgical, public liability, employer liability and workmen's 
compensation insurance coverages with respect to adequacy in meeting farmers' 
needs and equity of cost among farmers; and to prepare safety material for 
use in local accident prevention programs and in schools. Leaders: John C. 
Ellickson and John D. Rush. 


BAE: ORGANIZED RURAL FIRE PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES.- To follow devel- 
opments in the field of organized farm fire protection; to analyze new leg- 
islation in this field; to ascertain what financial and other arrangements 
are involved between farmer groups and towns, which usually provide or 
cooperate in providing farm fire protection; and to measure the effective- 
ness of rural fire protection services as shown by farm mutual fire insur- 
ance experience in areas having various degrees of rural fire protection. 
Leader: John D. Rush. 


BAE: RISK AND RISK-BEARING IN AGRICULTURE.- To study the economic signif- 
icance of weather fluctuations and other agricultural risks with respect 
to the structure and functioning of farm units, with particular emphasis 
on the uncertainty of farm income; to examine various methods of risk- 
bearing that afford possibilities of increasing the stability of farm 
income. Leader: Ralph 2. Botts. 


BAE: FARM FIRE LOSSES.- To maintain a series showing the annual amount of 
farm fire losses in the United States, and to analyze survey data to ascer- 
tain the frequency, severity, and causes of farm fires by classes of prop- 
erty, size of farm, and tenure, for broad geographic areas. Leaders: 

Ralph R. Botts and John D. Rush. 


FARM TAXATION, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


Alabama: FARM TAX ASSESSMENTS IN THE SOUTHEAST.- To determine farm tax 
assessment trends since the beginning of World War II, and to compare 
assessment trends and ratios of assessed and "true" values among States, 
taxing units, and individual farmers. Project proposed as subproject 
under Regional Project (S-11) to be conducted in cooperation with the | 
Southeast Land Tenure Committee. Still in planning phase and no active 
work is yet under way. 


Connecticut: THE CONNECTICUT TAX SYSTEM.- Analysis of the Connecticut State 
and local tax systems and appraisal of ways in which the Connecticut tax 
system could be improved to meet certain objectives. Leader: Harold G. 
Halcrow. 
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Connecticut: RURAL LAND AND FARM PROPERTY TAXATION IN CONNECTICUT.- Analysis 
of classification, assessment, and tax rates applied to rural land in 
Connecticut. Appraisal of steps and alternative procedures for meeting 
certain objectives in tax reform. Leader: Harold G. Halcrow. 


Indiana: EFFECTS OF LAND USE ADJUSTMENTS UPON STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
COSTS IN SOUTHERN INDIANA.- To delineate areas that are contributing 
little tax revenue in relation to the cost of governmental services pro- 
vided; to determine costs of government and sources of revenue in these 
areas; to ascertain probable cost of purchasing such areas for forestry , 
and recreational uses; to find out to what extent governmental efficiency 
can be improved by purchase of such areas; and to determine in what manner 
and at what rate purchases should be made. Leader: J.B. Kohlmeyer. 


Iowa: VALUATION OF FARM REAL ESTATE FOR TAX ASSESSMENT.- A study of methods 
that may prove helpful to assessors in improving farm real estate assess- 
ments. Special emphasis will be given to use of soil-survey maps and 
data in arriving at assessed values. Ratios of assessment to sale value 
will be studied. Leader: W. G. Murray. 


Maryland: SALES TAXES AND THEIR APPLICATION TO FARMERS.- To obtain data on 
sales taxes paid by farmers, especially on purchases for farm production; 
to determine the relative sales-tax burden among different type-of-farming 
enterprises; and to examine sales-tax laws, and the rules and regulations 
pertaining thereto, with the objective of equitable on of sales 
taxation to farmers. Leader: W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: IMPROVING FARM-BUILDING ASSESSMENTS FOR TAX PURPOSES.- To deter- 
mine the methods or techniques used in assessing farm buildings in Maryland; 
to ascertain the types and extent of inequalities in farm-building assess- 
ments; and to devise standards of assessment technique which may be prac- 
ticable for assessing farm buildings. Leader: W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: RECENT TAX CHANGES IN MARYLAND AND THEIR EFFECT ON FARMERS' TAX 
OBLIGATIONS.- To determine trends in assessed-to-sales ratios of farm and 
nonfarm real estate; to compare the impact of property taxes as an alter- 
native to State allocations for county functional purposes; to determine 
recent trends in farmers' tax liabilities; to review the State and local 
tax pattern and to suggest necessary adjustments, if needed, to bring 
about better distribution of the State and local tax burdens. Leader: 

W. P. Walker. 


Massachusetts: A STUDY OF FARM REAL ESTATE TAXATION, METHODS OF TAXATION 
REFORM, AND THE EFFECT OF SUCH MEASURES OF FARM INCOME.- To develop stand- 
ards of objectivity applicable to the value of Massachusetts farm land for 
local tax purposes. To test the usefulness of the Soil Conservation Service 
land use capability maps (for mapped Massachusetts farms) as a valuation 
device. Leader: Robert Fitzpatrick. 


Michigan and BAEZ: ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LAND USE IN RURAL-URBAN FRINGE AREAS 
IN MICHIGAN. Leader: Raleigh Barlowe. 
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‘ Nebraska: LAND AND BUILDING CLASSIFICATION AND VALUATION FOR TAXATION 
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Mississippi: COUNTY REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES IN MISSISSIPPI, 1950.- To 
portray in concise and understandable form the sources of revenue and the 
purposes of expenditures by counties in Mississippi and to provide data 
which, together with similar data to be accumulated in succeeding years, 
will reveal trends in county revenue and expenditures. Leader: Gordon K. 
Bryan. 


Missouri: THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ASSESSED VALUE AND SALES VALUE OF 
FARM LAND IN SELECTED COUNTIES IN MISSOURI.- Tax rates and total tax pay- 
ments are included. Leader: Frank Miller. 


Montana; VALUATION OF LAND FOR TAX PURPOSES IN MONTANA.- To provide a basic 
standard for valuation of agricultural land for tax purposes in Montana 
and to outline a method for making modifications in this standard to con- 
form to changes in farm prices, farm costs; crop yields, or tax levies. 
Leaders: M. M. Kelso and Layton S. Thompson. 


PURPOSES.- Major effort will be directed toward implementing the results 
of research. A land classification short course was conducted in January 
1951, designed especially for county assessors. Further effort will be 
made to improve land classification methods. Leader: Norris J. Anderson. 


New York: NON-PROPERTY TAXES AS A SOURCE OF LOCAL REVENUE.- An analysis of 
the fiscal significance, administrative problems, and economic effects of 
local nonproperty taxes. The study, which is based on a survey of local 
experience with such taxes, is designed to supply the information needed 
for an evaluation of their adaptability to local use. Leader: M. Slade 
Kendrick. 


New York: IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL ROADS IN NEW YORK STATE.- A study of town 
highways, county roads, and local rural road planning in New York. Par- 
ticular emphasis is being given in connection with this project this year 
to a study of the needs and possible methods of financing bridges on the 
town highway system. Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND FINANCE IN RURAL 
NEW YORK.- A study of the effectiveness and efficiency of public welfare 
administration and finance in New York working toward recommendations for 
administrative and financial changes which will improve such effectiveness 
and efficiency. A cooperative project with a New York Joint Legislative 
Committee. Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS IN RURAL NEW YORK.- A series of "business management studies of 
local government" in New York State. Object is to assemble information on 
finances of counties, towns, villages, cities, school districts, and special 
districts in rural New York. Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: ASSESSMENT OF REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK STATE.- A study of valua- 
tion for tax purposes of real property in New York State. Includes work 
in field of local government such as appraisal and valuation of property. 
Leader: E. A. Itz. 
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New York: STATE AND FEDERAL AID TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN NEW YORK.- A study 
of the fiscal and administrative problems of New York local governments 


which are associated with State and Federal grants in aid. Leader: E. A. 
Lutz. 


North Dakota: APPRAISAL OF THE RURAL TAX SITUATION IN NORTH DAKOTA.- To 
provide a clear picture of the recovery of our State and local governments 
from the distress period of the thirties and early forties, to isolate and 
formulate problems which emerge from sharp fluctuations in farm income as 
a result of poor or good crops and prices, and to determine alternatives 
for minimizing the impact of lower future farm incomes on State and local 
governments, and to develop classification and assessment techniques 


designed to bring about an equitable distribution of the tax load. Leader: 
B. H. Kristjanson. 


South Carolina and Southeast Land Tenure Committee: FARM TAX ASSESSMENTS IN 
THE SOUTHEAST.- To survey farm tax assessment practices in the Southeast 
and to appraise their effectiveness in terms of relationships to appropriate . 
measures of value. Leader: George H. Aull. 


Texas: CAUSES OF AD VALOREM TAX DELINQUENCY IN TEXAS.- To determine the 
basic causes of ad valorem tax delinquency in Texas with a view to suggest- 
ing remedial measures. Leaders: L. P. Gabbard and R. G. Cherry. 


Texas: FACTORS AFFECTING THE COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE OF TAXATION REVENUES 
IN TEXAS.- To determine the extent to which farm taxes in Texas may be 


reduced and governmental services improved. Leaders: L. P. Gabbard and 
R. G. Cherry. 


Wyoming: WYOMING LAND UTILIZATION AND TAXATION PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE.- To study rate, amount, and dis- 
tribution of tax load over a period of years; increase in general property 
tax; increase in total taxes; per capita increase of general proper.vy and 
total taxes; relation of State income from different industries to taxes 
paid by each, and amount of tax-free property in each county; to determine 
fair value for different classes of lard; influence of tax load on land 
ownership and obligation; percentage of agricultural income spent for gen- 
eral property and Federal income taxes. Data are to be obtained by con- 
sulting each year the State, county, and local records ss to investments, 
levies, collections, and tax-free property and securing from State, Federal, 
and farm and ranch financial records the income from agricultural and 
industrial enterprises. Leader: A. F. Vass. 


BAE: FARM PROPERTY TAXES.- Development and improvement of estimates of farm 
real estate, and tangible and intangible personal property taxes for the 
United States and for individual States and regions when possible. Leaders: 
Tyler F. Haygood and Ronald Bird. 


BAE: INCOME TAXES OF FARMERS.- Development and extension of estimates of 
Federal and State income taxes paid by farmers for the United States and 
individual States when possible. Also a study of Federal income tax prob- 
lems faced by farmers. Leader: Tyler F. Haygood. 
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BAc: SALES TAXES AND EXCISES PAID BY FARMERS.- Development and improvement 
of estimates of general sales and special excises (gasoline, tobacco, etc.) 
paid by farmers for the United States and individual States when possible. 
Leader: Ronald Bird, 


BAE: THE FARMERS' TAX BURDEN.- An analysis of the economic significance of 
taxes levied upon farmers and agriculture, particularly with respect to 
an evaluation of the tax load of agriculture. Also an evaluation of 
changes in tax laws as they affect farmers in their production and mar- 
keting activities as well as their asset position. Leader: Tyler F. 
Haygood. 


FARM CONSTRUCTION 


Iowa: ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RURAL HOUSING IN IOWA.- To determine the insti- 
tutional structure of the rural house-building business, with emphasis 
upon the role of the retail lumber dealer and his relationship to other 
participants. To develop a method for estimating the annual volume of 
Iowa farm dwelling construction. To initiate a study of residential 
construction cycles, with emphasis on rural building. Leader: Edna 
Douglas. 


(RECEIVED TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY) 


Illinois: COST OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES.- The objectives of this project 
are to make local government units in Illinois more effective and efficient, 
particularly in rural areas; to prepere materials for local officials for 
use as a reference in the administrative functions of local government; and 
to keep township and county officers informed on matters of current interest 
which relate to legislation, finances, costs, and procedures. Fourteen 
county-wide educational meetings have been held throughout tke State for 
local officials. Each month 10,000 newsletters are sent to county and 
township officials in Illinois. Leader: N.G. P. Krausz. 


Illinois: HANDBOOK FOR ILLINOIS TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS.- A handbook is ready 
for publication containing information on assessments, tax levies, audits, 
records, budgeting and other subjects of interest to these officials. This 
is a digest of laws, interpretations, suggested procedures, and important 
court decisions. Leader: N.G. P. Krausz. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
F Credit 


Loans outstanding: 
Principal lenders, United States, 1910-50... ee eee 
Principal lenders, by States, 1951 ...... 
Operating banks and insured commercial banks, by States, “1950-51. 
Farmers Home Administration, by States, 1951 ......+5+26-s 
Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 
Loans closed, repaid, and outstanding, United States, 1935-51... 
Percentage of loans delinquent, by States, 1930-51 .......-. 
Real estate acquired and held, United States » 1930-50. . ° 
Loans made or recorded by principal lenders, United States, 1910-51 . 
Interest rates and charges: 
Average interest rates of principal lenders, United States, 1910-51 
Total and per-acre interest charges, United States, 1910-50... 
Interest charges, by geographic divisions, 1910-50 .......-s. 
Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, Pee ee 
Real estate held by selected agencies, United States, 1930-51. . . 


Non-Real-Estate Credit 


Loans outstanding: 
Principal lending institutions, United States, 1915-51 ... ° 
Operating banks and insured commercial banks , by States, 1950-51. ° 
Production credit associations, by States, 1950-51 ° e 


Private institutions aiecounting with Federal intermediate credit banks, 


Farmers Home Administration: 
Various types of loans, by States, 1951... 
Production and subsistence loans, by States, 1950-51 2% ° 
Disaster loans, by States, 1950-51 eee ° ce eee 


Emergency crop and feed loans , by States, 1950-51 “oa 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 


Loans made and outstanding, by commodity programs, United States, cumulative to 


Loans made, by States, fiscal year 1951 ...... 
Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 1934-50. “se we 


Farm Cooperative Credit 


Loans outstanding: 
Selected agencies, United States, 1930-51... .. ee 
Farmers Home Administration, by States, 

Rural electrification loans made and outstanding, by States, 1949-51. 

Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 1934-50 .. 


Farm Taxation 


Property and automotive taxes, United States, 1925-50 ....... 
Taxes levied on-farm rehl estate: 
Taxes per acre and per $100 of value, United see 1890-1950 
Taxes per acre, by States, 1920-50 ... se tee 44 
Index numbersof taxes per acre, by States, "1920-50" 
Taxes per $100 of value, by States, 1920-50 ee 


Agricultural Insurance 


Farm fire losses, United States, 1937-50 .....4.+e-s8 
Farmers' mutual fire insurance: 
Companies, insurance, cost, and reserves, United States, 1914-50 . 
Companies, insurance, cost, and reserves, by States, 1949 ..... 


Other Related Data 


Balance sheet of agriculture, United States, 1940-51 .. 
Income statement for agriculture, United States, 1940-50 


Farm real estate values, State indexes, 1915-51 . 


Deposits of country banks, regional indexes, 1940-51 .. 
Bond rates and yields and money rates, 1930-51 .. 


sees 
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Farm real estate transfers and index of values, United States, 1930-51 
Cash receipts, price indexes, and index of rural retail sales, United States 
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TABLE 1.- Farm-mortgage debt: Total outstanding and loans held by principal lenders, 
United States, selected dates, 1910-51 1/ 


Loans held by principal lenders 


1 
of ferm- | | Federal Farm | ¥Yermere 1 Life Three State 1 
| Federal land | Mortgage | Joint-stock | Home Admin- | insurance Insured credit | Individuals 
| | banks 2/ | Corporation {| land banks | istration | companies | commercial | agencies ' and 
dollars | dollars | dollars llars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars dollars 
3,207 ,863 | 386,961 | 406,248 | 2,414, 65% 
1 293,595 | 60,038 | 974,826 1 1,204, 383 | 1 5,915,930 
9,630,768 | 1,201,732 | 637,789 | 2,118,439 1 997, 96,360 | »578, 980 
ee I 7,584,459 | 1,947,442 | 616,737 | 277,020 | \ 1,301,562 | 496,842 | 66,096 | 2,876,760 , 
ae \ 7,422,701 | 2,133,502 | 794,147 | 200,617 | \ 1,112,289 | 487, i 53,705 | 2,660,936 
7,153,963 | 2,147,768 | 841,251 | 162,786 | 1,015,615 | 487,534 | 39,969 | 2,459,040 
6,954, 2,126,610 | 824,151 | 133,554 | 968,557 | 501,450 | 35,362 | 2,345,200 
6,779,318 | 2,088,478 | TT ,377 | 114,992 | 10,218 | 982 ,939 | 519,276 | 31,872 | 2,257,166 
ee 1 6,586,399 | 2,009,820 | 713,290 | 91,726 | 31,927 | 984,290 | 534,170 | 30,294 | 2,190,882 
. . 6,491,435 | 1,957,184 | 685,149 | 73,455 | 65,294 | 1,016,479 | 543,408 1 29,317 | 2,121,149 
ee i 6,372,277 | 1,880,784 | 634,885 | 55,919 | 104,533 | 1,063,166 | 535,212 | 30,406 | 2,057,372 
| ee 5,950,975 | 1,718,240 | 543,895 | 37,015 | 157,463 | 1,042,939 | 476,676 | 28,794 | 1,945,953 
ee ' 5,389, ! 1,452,886 | 429,751 | 10,097 | 171,763 | 986,661 | 448 433 1 24,082 | 1,865,407 
oo ! 4 932,942 | 1,209,676 | 347,307 | 5,455 | 193,377 | 933,723 | 44g 582 | 19,872 | 1,773,950 
4,681,720 | 1,078,952 | 239,365 3, 181,861 | 884,312 | 7,298 | | 1,786,724 
4,777,355 | 976,748 | 46,621 | 1,641 | 189,300 | 890,161 | 683,229 | 9/ | 1,889,655 
4,881,744 888 ,933 | 107 ,066 645 195,069 | 936,730 | 793,476 | 9/ | 1,959,825 
5,108,183 | 868 156 | 77,920 | i 188,293 | 1,035,719 | 7,841 | 9/ 2,089,192 
January \ 5,407,310 | 906, \ 58,650 | 270 | 188,855 | 1,172,157 | 879,416 | 9/ | 2,201,885 
July .. I 934,873 | 51,180 | 01 10/ 201,888 | 1,281,000 | 918,551 | - | = 
Jenuery .. | 5,827,586 | 947,431 4k 008 | 214,087 | 1,340,705 | 943,387 1 9/ | 2,338,008 
| 973,025 12/ 38,306 | 223,927 | 1,484,000 | 1,004,588 | - 
' 1/ Excludes Territories and possessions unless otherwise noted. 


2/ 1930-51 includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts; before 1930, regular mortgages only. 

Loans held by Corpcration were made on its behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to make new loans, except incidental to liquidation, 
expired July 1, 1947. 

4/ Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes benks in receivership. 

5/ Data for 1939-41 include tenant-purchase loans. Thereafter, data include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 1942; farm- : 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; and farm-housing loans beginning July 1950. Data also include loans for a 
these purposes from State Corporation trust funds. 

6/ Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to State insurance commissioners, "Best's Life 
Insurance Reports," and monthly data from Life Insurance Association of America and Institute of Life Insurance. 

¥ 1935-51, insured commercial banks; before 1935, open State and national banks. 

8/ — of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation 
during 1945. 

9/ Included with "others." 

10/ Revised. 

11/ Also includes loans in foreclosure in Puerto Rico. 


TABLE 2.- Farm-mortgage interest rates: Average for loans held by all lenders and by principal lenders, 
United States, January 1, selected years, 1910-51 1/ 


! Federal land i 
banks and Life Other lenders 
Year | All lenders Federal Farm insurance 
| Mortgage companies Banks | Individuals | Miscellaneous 2/ | 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
6.0 5.4 5.7 i 6.5 6.1 6.1 6.2 
1935 .. 5.5 4.6 5.6 6.3 5.9 6.0 6.0 
i 4.9 4.0 5.5 6.0 5.6 5.6 5.7 
4.6 3.7 §.1 ! 5.7 5.3 5.3 5.4 
4.6 3.7 ! 4.9 5.5 \ 5.2 5.1 5.3 
4.5 3.5 4.8 5.5 5.2 4.9 5.2 
19h6 . 4.6 4.2 4h 3/ 3/ 3/ 4.9 
1951 . \ 4.7 4.1 4k 3/ 3/ 5.0 


1/ Contract rates, except on loans of Federal land banks, 1934-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1938-L5, which are included at temporar- 
ily reduced rates. 
2/ Also includes Farmers Home Administration and joint-stock land banks. ‘ ‘ 
3/ Data not available. 
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TABLE 3.- Farm-mortgage debt: 


4/ Includes District of Columbia. 


State and division 
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| | a 
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a 8 
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these purposes from State Corporation trust funds. 
loans by location of banks. 


West South Central 
Pacific .. 


South Atlantic 
East South Central 


Pennsylvania 
Mississippi 
Louisiana... 
United States .. 


New England 
New Jersey . 
Middle Atlantic . 
Wisconsin . 


New York 


| 
| 
rai 
7 
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TABLE 4,- Farm-mortgage loans held by all operating banks and insured commercial banks, by States, 
specified dates, 1950-51 1/ 


= All operating banks 2/ | Insured commercial banks 3/ 4 
State and 
qanuary 1 Jaly 1 January 1 daly 1 January 1 July 1 qT January 1 July 1 
1.000 Goliars|1,000 doliars|1,000 dellars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollare|1,000 dollars 
Meim@e ccc ec ee 4,458 328 4, 629 4, 889 3,742 3,609 3,869 4,154 
Mew Hampshire. ..... 2,656 2,373 2,882 2,908 1,604 | 1,460 1,776 1,764 
14,973 14,909 15,553 16,011 10,319 | 10,171 | 10, 302 10,566 
Massachusetts .....-- 7,092 11,284 7,853 9,062 2,123 2,995 2,38 2,568 eo 
Rhode Island .....-+ 1,524 2.4655 1.813 1,130 1,275 1,501 1,008 
Connecticut 110 3, 
36, 426 37,244 39,748 Wo, THe 29,692 30,549 33,029 
Pennsylvania .. le 200 51,765 
— Middle Atlantic... 90,9 92,793 5.029 88, 895 92,897 
73,568 76,278 80,281 83,911 69,9 72, 330 76,168 79,400 
Minnesota... 43,023 5, 49,706 51,416 452 32,706 | | 36, 652 
Missouri 851 39,185 +2 41.099 | 36,121 38,495 | 39,589 | 
Werth Dakota ...... 4,231 | 2,801 | 366 | 
South Dakota ..... 043 263 4, 327 531 | 4,043 | | 532 
9817 10,133 | 8,415 1 8,944 9,232 
6,987 6,96 7,301 8,026 6, 60 6, 602 6,936 7 
ee eee 16,797 17.7 18,713 19,1 16,132 16,034 16,791 18,19 
District of Columbia . . 118 167 180 17 167 180 7 
«cc 28,177 27,810 29,351 29,949 28,177 27,810 29,351 29.90 
West Virginia. ..... 10,719 10,988 10,855 | 15,222 10,170 | 10,501 14,734 
Morth Carolina ....-.- 20,945 22,436 | 26,9 20, | 24,110 26,602 
South Carolina .....- 5.879 | 6,272 | 6,174 | 6,984. | 5,822 | 6,173 | 6,075 | 6,934 
19,747 22,699 | 21,942 25,560 19.013 | | 21,177 | 24,792 
South Atlantic ... 105,911 140,012 T 
— | 
Kentucky . ol 46, 
Tennessee... ol xn, | 
Mississippi ..... 
Bast South Central 
9,272 | 10,459 10,78 | 12,180 | 9,205 | 10,397 | 10,695 | 12,120 
Louisiana... «| 10,335 | 11,581 11,434 | 12,653 10,332 | 11,54 | 11,43 | 12,613 
10, 31 10,538 | 10,93 11,153 | | 10,239 | 10, 
West South Central . .| 59,859 1 55,828 59.502 974 
2,316 2,650 2,805 2,886 | 2,650 2,805 2,886 
3,825 4,284 | 4,016 4,057 | 3,812 4,270 3965 3,992 
1,942 236 | 1,894 | 2,002 | 1,942 2,318 1,89 2,002 
4, 726 5,161 | 4, 882 5,487 4,07 5.138 4, 850 5.487 
New Mexico ..-.++- 2,188 2,146 2,237 2,226 2,188 2,1 2,237 2,226 
2,038 2,489 2,618 2,562 2,025 2,460 2,552 
baa 7,150 8, 7, 42k 7,221 7,150 7,42 
Washington ......- 14,109 14, 209 14, 468 14,954 
California ...... 77,68) _78,759_| 
| 
= United States . . “| 937,144 983,051 1,008, 359 1,071,475 879,416 918,551 943, 387 1,004, 588 
Possessions .... «| 2,424 | 3,210 3,835 5.447 | 1,822 | 2,801 2,672 
1/ loans are classified according to location of bank and, therefore, are not strictly comparable by States with data for other 


lenders, which are classified according to location of mortgaged farm. 
2/ Tmcludes national and State commercial, mutual and stock savings, and private banks. 
Data for 1935 and subsequent intervening years available in earlier issues of the Agricultural Finance Review. - 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. - 
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Number and amount of 1 
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9,015 
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On July 1, 1951, farm-ownership loans outstanding in continental United States totaled $157 ,545,111, and in possess- 


Excludes insured loans. 


TABLE 5.- Farmers Home Administration: 


State and 
division 


Maseachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut . 


Vermont... 


Bis” 


SEPSESSES 


Bast South Central 


Mississippi .. 


West South Central 


Louisiana ..... >» 
Oklahoma eee 
Teme... 


Arkansas 


Wyoming. . 
New Mexico 


Washington 


Oregon 


California 
Pacific . 


Possessions 7/ 


United States . 


Includes tenant-purchase, farm-enlargement, farm-development, and project-liquidation loans, and any such loans from State 


Ae of April 1, 1951. 
6,158. 


ions, $3,52 


e/ Also includes rural-rehabilitation, weter-fecilities, construction, and wartime-adjustment loans, and any such loane from State Corporation 


Corporation trust funds. 
trust funds. 


npaid loan accounts; they do not represent individuals since one borrower may have two or more loans outstanding. 


Leese than $500. 
Y/ Aleska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


1949 for liquidation. 


Also includes flood-damage, fur, orchard, and flood and windstorm-reetoration loans, and loans made through RACC and transferred to FHA 


April 16, 


Some duplication of borrowers existe if more than one type of loan was made to 4 single borrower. 


Number of u 


Fermers Home Administration. 


| Loans | 
Farm ownership 1, Farm hous mt | Emergency crop | loens 
1B. | Loans | 
'Borrovers! Amount |Borrovere! Amount unt | Amount \ \ 
* Number | dollars | Number | Number dollars Numb} lars Number dollars . dollars dollars 
New Hampshire... . 1 623 969 | 169 | 168 1,861 
ll 0 1 12033 
620 19 1 102 190 1 10,079 
8 108 | 12 1 8,495 
5 , a" 6 919 | 6 484 1 12,2 
Missouri ...... 1,641 1 8,696 | 360 | 127 \ 249 1 62,961 1 12,029 1 167 1 21,447 
a North Dakota 402 2,515 | 12/890 4g | 264 1 27,748 | 6,108 | 17 | 16,967 
4B 25h 2 = 27 1,86 226 | 6 1 4,089 
222 82 1 b32 362 1 7,80h 605 1 123 1 7,726 
B50 1 3,292 | 262 1 436 1 16,522 
+ 1,890 6,592 1 283 1 bso 2.) 697 110,175 1 743 1 238 19,463 
1,686 6,187 1 253 1 300 113,903 | 86 | 62% 29,997 
oo cml 9 2 1_ 1,591 _1_91,07 
3 1,193 | 
Kentucky ......—l 506 1 2,578 | 170 279 | 5,833 | 269 1 
ae Tennessee. 1,187 5,211 | 295 | 1,3 | = 
647 1 1,395 | 39. 
420 | $670 1 2, i , 
=. 5,529 1 970 | 1 98 1 510 | 
2 1 1,014 1 11,0h0 2,1 
1 ~ 1 
3 | 3,948 120,078 1 7,822 | 36,382 132,303 
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Washington 
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J Pet. | Pct. | Pet. | Pet. | Pot. Pet. Pe 
gee 6143.5110.9 116.61 7.35 3° 9.61 11.8 1 1, 19.5 | 22 3 
0.9 14.74 7.81 6.31 5.51 6.3 \ 9.21 9.61 14.1 ne 
ae 661 20, 7.11 801 CC. 6.315 7.21 7.21 9. 2 
7.5 32.61 46 i 3.61 bigot 1 10.6 | 10.3 110.31 5.9 191 
17.81 5.51 5.51 25.6 1 6.5 1 10, 10 
4.61 27.2 117.81 5.5 91 561 611 i_ 5.4 110.3 19 
12.51 35.51 7.31 1 1:71 2.31 . 6l61 6.11 1 13.3 2 
or. 1 6.21 241 3.21 4.91 5.0 19; 
ce 36.0 8 2.398 2.31 2.515 2, 86.3 1 18.7 | 19% 
1 281 .5 1 8.01 8.5 | 19: 
Pet 1 8.21 5.71 1 19:6 12 19 
12,0 1 12.2 | 20.0 1 1 
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os TABLE 8.- Farmmortgege loans mede or recorded by vrincipal lenders, United States, 1910-51 LU 

= Loens made 2/ Mortgages recorded 6/ 

Period | Total, ell \Federal Farm! T T 

ao. lenders Federal | Mortgage | Joint-stock | Farmers Home Insurance | Commercial | Individuals 

| land Corporation | banks jAdministration| companies j|and savings | and mis- 

| banke 4/ 5/ | vanks | cellaneous : 

6 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 ! 1,000 1,000 1,000 |! 1,000 | 1,000 

3 Sellers / dollars | dollars | dollere | dollars | dollars | dollars 

8 | | 

1910... 1,249,885 ! - - | - | - | 105,359 | | 

1,373,337 ! - | - | 143,758 | 252,073 | 977,506 

1,401,103 | | | = | 110,527 | 252,445 | 1,038,131 

1,397,497 ° | - | | 120,441 | 270,357 | 1,006,699 

, 2644 | 313,707 989,755 
1916... | 1,837,273 - - - | 235,052 454,716 | 1,147,506 

1 | 2,006,151 39,112 | | 1,890 | 259,695 | 404,213 | 1,301,241 

4 Freres | 1,951,702 | 118,130 | - | +600 ~- | 161,520 |! 316,764 | 1,348,688 

1919... 2,943 , B45 144, 987 53030 - 214,159 | 540,463 1,991, 206 

1920.....! 3,625,780 66,985 | - 19,324 - »788 | 663,202 | 2,489,481 

1921... ..! 2,578,656 91,030 | | 9,335 - 651521 115301978 

P 1922... «+l 2,505,986 224,301 | - 138,685 - 340,932 578,067 | 1,224,001 

3 2,493,734 190,271 | | 189, 748 - 451,579 546,458 | 1,115,678 

9 ! 2,072,970 | 162,475 | - | 74,587 346,110 475,654 1,014, 144 

2,180,184 | 124,809 | 131,432 - 347,625 | 475,991 | 1,100,328 

5 SS ee 2,033,061 | 128,978 | - 123,026 - 335,128 433,362 | 1,012,567 

3 1927 - «| 1,775,579 | 138,424 | - 83,719 - 250,529 397, 286 905,621 

2 ae 1,664,802 | 100,615 - 40,572 - 223,185 398,167 902, 263 

5_ 1929 . | 1,462,692 63,004 - 18,186 - 203, 346 343,532 834,624 

0 1930... 1,364,625 47,146 - 5236 - 173,665 355232 783, 

1,199,938 41,614 5.407 - 127,509 327.5% 

5 1932 5 903, #1 27,516 - 2,181 - 74,760 263,336 535 548 

9 1939 «+ - + +e 822,976 151,585 70,812 739 - 46,002 | 167,109 2729 

3 1934 1,820,374 730,134 553,048 53,422 130,583 353,187 

i 1935 «+ + 1,061,693 247,610 195,869 - - 78,033 176,496 363,685 

4 1936. 802,394 108,602 76,887 114, 905 186,109 315,891 

1937 757,728 62,831 39,707 128,164 212,801 314,225 
1938. 723,189 51,237 29,152 10,217 137,353 209,925 285,305 

19399 eo 729,008 51,461 27,230 26,255 137,915 217,821 

3 re 772462 63,926 36,391 - 39,060 145 ,483 219,835 267,767 

833,996 726 37,308 - 59595 160,395 221,310 290, 662 

2... 1942. 762,813 53.599 28, 242 - 909 154,497 | 191,023 300,543 

a ee 915 ,803 61,232 30,077 - 8/ 9/ 32,1% 167,038 | 233,074 | 9/ 392,188 

2 970.974 69,416 W469 - 8/ 9/ 36,329 | 160,688 255.343 | 9/ 414,727 

2 a 1,054,430 91,889 28,692 - 9/ 16,662 | 145,121 | 312,780 | 9/ 459,286 

1,486 ,208 128,572 V4, 611 - 9/ 47,362! 199,752 521,872 | 9/ 574,039 

1967 1,440,140 137,262 10,45 - 9/ 26,423 | 230,751 | 487,092 | 9/ 548,247 
1948... 1,427,045 148,574 17 9/ 18,840 258,928 436,395 | 9/ 564,291 

19 1,806,540 180,624 19 9/ 15,227 276,766 | 396,466 | 9/ 539,438 

Z Jan.-June 872,395 109,978 13 9/ 21,920 | 191,770 243,872 | 9/ 304,842 

a. 783,500 93,151 12 | 21,830 | 155,910 | 227,727 284,870 

Jen.-June 1,004, 043 109,283 | i 23,571 | 237,813 | 255 58% 377.758 

+ 1/ Excludes Territories and possessions. 

2/ Figures are those reported by Farm Credit Administration and Farmere Home Administration, except that figures for 

2 joint-stock land banks for 1917-20 were partially estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Data are for loans on 

9 regular mortgages only, excluding purchase-money mortgages and sales contracts. 

2 3/ Loans were made on Corporation's behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to make new loans, except those 

t_ incidentel to liquidation, expired July 1, 1947. 

4/ Also includes joint-stock land banks in receivership. Active banks were placed in liquidation May 12, 1933. Loans 

9 made thereafter incidental to liquidation are included with those recorded by "miscellaneous" lenders. 

— 5/ Includes only tenant-purchase loans, 1938-40; farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 1941; farm 
enlergement loans beginning 1943; project-liquidation loans beginning 1944; and farm-housing loans begiming 1950. Also 
includes similar loans from State Corporation trust funds. A few farm-housing loans made in 1949 are included with those 
made in the first half of 1950. Figures represent amounts "advanced" for project-liquidation loans and amounts "obligated" 
for all other types of loans. 

6/ Figures for 1910-33 are estimates of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, those for 1936-51 of Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and those for 1934-35 of both organizations jointly. Data include regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgeges, 
and sales contracts. 

2/ Excludes mortgages recorded in New England States; until recent years they were too few to classify separately and be 5 el 
have been included with "miscellaneous" lenders. For the year 1950 it is estimated that insurance companies recorded .: 
$323,000 of mortgages in these States. ae 

yf Some project-liquidation loans made in 1943, for which separate data are not available, are included in 1944. 

Revised. 
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TABLE 9.- Farm-mortgage interest charges: Total and amount per acre, 
United States, 1910-50 1/ — 


Interest charges | | Interest charges 
| per acre 2 | | Total 2 
| I! Year | interest | 
| | Index | | charges | | Index 
| Amount | (1910-14100) | | Azount (1910-14=100) 
| l | | 
| Gents | | 1,000 dol Sente_ 
| 
| 23.9 | 83 1932 | 925-760 | | 1 
| 25.3 | g1 1933 | 72,283 | | 1 
| 28.0 | 101 I} 19 | 430, | 41.1 147 
| 2-5 | 109 | | | 
| 32. | 116 I] 1935 | 396,092 | 37-5 13 
| | || 1936 | 364, 474 | 34.5 12 
| 34.1 | 122 I! 1937 | 340,730 =| 32.2 116 
| 1 1938 | | 30.2 108 
| 4 | 1 1} 1939 | 305, | 28.8 103 
| 44.2 | 159 | | | 
| 50.0 | 180 I] 1gho | 293,091 | 27.4 | 98 
| | Il igh. | 284, 294 | 26.2 94 
| 60.3 | 216 I] ashe | 271, 847 i 24.7 89 
| 69.0 | | 245,817 | 22.0 79 
| 72.3 | 260 11 194k | 230,165 =| 20.3 73 
| 72.7 261 | | 
| | 69.7 | 250 11 1945 | 220,113 | 19.3 | 9 
| | | I} 1946 | 216, 337 | 19.0 | 68 
| | 65.7 | 236 i] 1947 | 221,542 =| 19.4 | 70 
| | 63.4 | 228 i] 1gke | 229,284 | 20.1 | 72 
| 62.1 223 1949 | 2ke,392 21.2 | 76 - 
| | 219 | | 
59. 213 1950 261,835 22.9 82 
v 
| | 57-3 | 206 Il | | | 
553,008 | 54.9 197 | | | 
1/ Estimated as payable during calendar year. Excludes amounts paid by Secretary of the Treasury to Federal land P 


banks, 1933-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1937-45, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted 
borrowers. 


2/ Based on acreage in all farms, whether mortgaged or free of debt, determined for the midpoint of each year by a 
straight-line interpolation between quinquennial censuses. 


TABLE 10.- Farm-mortgage interest charges, by geographic divisions, selected years, 1910-50 1/ . 


| | Eest | West | | East | West | | 
Year United Hew =| Middle rth | Morth | South | goth | South | Mountain | Pacifi 
States | England Atlantic ; cootra) | Central | 
i | L 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 { 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| | doliere | deliere | dollars | dollars | | Setters | dollars 
1910 203,188 | 3,992 | 14,715 | 46,373 | 77,492 | 8,910 | 8,052 | 21,358 | 8,666 | 215+630 
1920 574,090 | 6,800 | 23,842 | 104,405 | 231,070 | 29,142 | 25,430 | 61,596 | 47,178 | 627 
1930 569,756 10,086 | 26,866 | 107,039 | 198,084 | 31,974 | 25,961 | 72,072 | 38,691 | 58,983 
1935 396,092 9,338 22, 269 78,630 134,923 ! 21,894 18,758 ! 47,081 | 25,014 38,185 
1940 293,091 | 7,181 | 17,909 | 62,260 | 648 | 19,199 | 18,236 | 31,754 | 16,769 | 29,135 
1941 oh, | 6,819 | 17,228 | 60,226] 87,7261 19,048 | 18,096 | 31,3141 16,116 | 27,721 
1942 271,847 | 6,425 | 16,543 | 57,139 | 369 | 18,471 | 17.996 | 30,308 | 15,038 | 26,158 
194 245,817 | 5.939 | 15, | e's 21 76,740 | 17,08 | 15, | 27,188 | 13,311 |. 23,7 
19 230,165 : 5,650 14, 359 8 71,152 16, 359 ; 14,728 25,659 | 12, | 22,7 
| | 
1945 220,113 | 5.473 | 13,783 | Yh,o2k | 65,797 | 16,613 | 14,657 | 24,463 | 12,551 | 22,552 
1946 | | 14,023 | 42,419 | 18,424 | 15,525 | 24,466] 12,972 23,085 
1947 221,542 | 5, | 14,814 | 42,376 | 56,113 | 20,876 | 16,737 | 26,2085 | 14,44] ob, uy 
1948 229,284 | 5,671 | 15,421 43,2601 53,674 | 22,986 | 17,897 | 28,008 | 16,232 | 26,2 
1949 392 5,828 16,085 898 482 24,984 | 422 30,441 | 18,136 | 28,116 
| | | 
1950 | 261,835 6,009 ' 16,697 47,782 57, 626 ; 27,635 21,270 | 33,812 | 20,646 | 30,358 
| l 


2/ Estimated as payable during calendar year. Excludes amounts paid by Secretary of the Treasury to Federal land 


— 1933-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1937-45, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted 
rrowers. 


ie 
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TABLE 11.- Farm real estate held by selected lending agencies, United States, January 1, 1930-51 = 


Tederal Farm Mort 


Danks | ai: luding | companies banks 
prior liens |__prior liens | | agencies 3/ 
1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1 dol 1,000 dollars ! 1,000 dollars 
! 
1 29,517 | 107,058 19,685 | 26,860 
30.865 125,008 ,202 33,511 
1932 53,588 190, 69 37,957 | 7 
193 5.158 287,773 71,7 | 7, 454 
19 96,632 428, 3 85,7 56,094 
1 96, 655 1 11 556,211 81,700 | 60,270 
1937 128, 893 °° 10, 34,005 72,782 | 69,525 68, 
1938 117.9 14,106 21,646 612,120 62,030 Ck 72,040 
1939 115, 23,684 34,558 607,358 53,885 +143 71, 846 
1940 125,800 29,437 40,378 653 46, 627 42,045 68,324 
109,066 25,113 32, 36,172 33,373 60, 
16,779 9,067 12,615 205,44 6, 36,159 
1 6, 680 4,314 6,0 119,1 4,201 32,691 
1947 790 33,552 
1948 172 162 26 13, 656 
1951 47 53 770 


1/ Investment. 
2/ Book value, 


3/ Carrying value. Also includes sheriffe' certificates and judgments. Real estate held by banks in receivership included at book 


ue. 
U/ Book value. 
Investment. 


Also includes sheriffs’ certificates and judgments. 


Partially estimated. 


Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakota. 
tion during 1945 reflects a charge-off of approximately $27,000,000 of cumulated losses by the Rural Credit Board of South Dakota upon com 


pletion of liquidation.° 


6/ Data unavai 


lable. 


TABLE 12.- Farm real estate acquired and held 


by Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, United States, 1930-50 1/ 


The large reduc- 


Acquired during year 2/ Held as of December 31 
Year Federal land banks Federal land banks 
Number Investment Number Investment 3/ Number Investment Wunder Investaent 3/ 
Bomber doligre dollars Wumber 1,000 dollars Number 1,000 dollars 
1930 4,318 17,177 8,516 ’ 
1931 7,036 27,320 wine 
1932 10,102 23:05 18,449 83,156 
193 488 21,895 96,632 
19 4, 766 16,067 2 5 22,918 96, 655 2 1 
1935 1,459 43,219 252 486 27, 119, 2 
1936 12,510 49,730 2,624 2.39 
1937 8,586 32,676 4, 396 10, 25,776 117.9 5,107 14,106 
1938 7,186 29,23 6,576 17,267 23,974 115, 8,245 23,884 
1939 10,236 us, 7,679 22,177 25,774 125,800 9,625 29,437 
1940 5,262 23,029 3,790 12,626 21,337 109 ,066 Ts | 
1941 129 17,592 3,201 10,191 Th 600 
19 513 | 2,331 758 2,958 1,423 6,680 1120 
19 243 1,040 1,143 397 1,916 1,451 
19 | 280 149 587 105 
1947 | 127 33 47 171 5 162 
1948 1s | ¥ 60 ¥/ 10 a | 76 13 
1949 12 Yo 19 27 2 | 85 21 
1950 5 13 28 2 47 16 53 


1/ Also includes sheriffs' certificates and judgments. 


1931-34. 


2/ Excludes reacquirements. 
Bxcludes prior liens. 


Revised. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


Excludes Puerto Rico except for acquisition by Federal land benks during years 


|_| 
) 
val 
ie 
8/ July 1, 
9/ Less than $500. 5 
ay 
4 
ae 
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/ Amounts obligated. Data for actual advances not available. 
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TABLE 14.- Loans to farmwers' cooperative organizations: Amounts held by selected lending agencies, United States, 1930-51 1/ 


! 
Beginning Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration Rural Farmers Home Commodity 
of year Federal Banks Agricultural Electrification Administration Credit 
or aonth intermediate for Marketing Act Administration Corporation 
credit banke cooperatives revolving fund _| 2/ 
| 2,000 dollars cry | 2,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 2,000 dollars 
33,98 | 27,851 | 863 1 
1, | O47 53.7 2,456 y 1.938 
1,813 | 51.633 +982 30,015 | 9,676 
920 87.49 23,123 79.350 2023 499 
1,835 | 20,547 169,122 6,721 26, 845, 
1,490 16,461 232,086 9.978 
2,152 | 5/ 150,098 16,914 304,407 20,114 14, 
2,000 | 5/ 222,7 12,551 | 328,235 28,490 10,325 
2,000 9/ 254,838 7,352 331,318 28,912 3.655 
700 | 5/ 214,278 3,067 345, 688 25,150 1,552 
2,042 | 5/ 157,680 2,693 391,137 17,233 137 
4,151 | 5/ 212,564 2,232 509, 604 12,218 
4,000 | 274,94 2, 603 | 709 , 10,229 177,317 
4, 709 | 304, 1,315 963,814 8,847 354,542 
! 
2,400 301,887 1,365 1,252, 648 8,574 224,535 
21598 | 261, 385 11159 8,394 
| 592 | 1,159 | 1,358,553 5.985 4355 
1,896 | 266, 388 809 8, 
| +233 | 344,978 ! 1,309 | 1,483,953 | 8,3 128 , 893 
. 2,500 H 311,280 { 805 | 1,580,413 H 8,225 14, 328 
‘LJ Includes Territories and possessions. 
2/ Includes electrification loans only; excludes telephone loans. 
¥ Also includes loans to defense relocation corporations and water-facility associations and similar loans from State Corporation trust funds. 
Data unavailable. 
z Also includes loans and advances under Commodity Credit Corporation programs, except advances on wool in which farmers had no beneficial interest. 
TABLE 15.- Interest rates charged on new loans by agencies of the Farm Credit Administration 
and by the Farmers Home Administration, December 31, selected years 1934-50 
Agency and type of loan 2934 1936 =; 1938 | 19% 1948 1949 1950 
T Percent Fercent | Percent | Fercent Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent - Percent | Percent 
Tarz Credit Administration | | | | | 
! | | | ! 
Real estate loans: i | | ! ! ! 
Federal land banks: | ! | | 
National farm loan associations: | | ! | 
Direct: 
Contract rate......-- 5ife | wife | | | | Lae | | | - 
Reduced rate 2/- ld i i | - | - | - | - 
5 1 5 1 5 1 § § - | - 
Production credit associations 5/..... 5 bafe | | wife | | {| | bife-6 
Tederal intermediate credit banks 5/ 2 | 1 2=-21/6 | 2 
Banks for cooperatives: | ! ! 
Loans secured by Commodity Credit Corpora- | 1 | | i i ! | i 
Commodity loans - e2 1 2 | aafe aafe | | 21/6 
Operating capital loans | H | 1 21f2 | e2afe | H 2 
Emergency crop and feed loans §af2 & i i - - - 
Operating capital loams | | 21/2 | 21/2 e2iaf2 | 21/2 21/2 <3 
Farners Home Adzinistration 8/ | | | | | | | | | 
Real estate loans: | | | | | | | | | 
Parm ownership 10/ ........ - - 3 3 3 13-31/2! 31/2-4 | & 
Nom-real-estate loans: | | | | | 
Production and subsistence 12/ 1 5 1 5 1 5 1 5 § 1 5 
Water facilities 13/ | - - 3 | 3 3 1 3 3 
Flood and windstorm = i i - - - - - 1 
Rural rehabilitation cooperative associa- | | ! ! | | | | 
| ! | 


| 
i/ The Federal land banks of Columbia and Springfield increased interest rates to § i/o percent (5 percent on direct loans) effective Aug. 1, 1948 and Jan. 1, 1949, respectively. 
2/ Reduced rates were in effect on Federal land bank loans between July 11, 1933, end July 1, 1944, and on Land Bank Commissioner loans between July 22, 1937, and July 1, 1945. 
2/ Direct loans, which included all Federal land bank loans made in Puerto Rico, were discontinued after March 9, 1950, and since that date all loans have been made through national 
fara loan associations. 4/ Land Bank Commissioner loans were made on behalf of the Federal Fara Mortgage Corporation. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. 5/ Inter- 
est rate in Puerto Rico was one-half of 1 percent higher than shown, except that for PCA's on Dec. 31, 1948, and thereafter, the rate was 5 1/2 percent, and for FICB's on Dec. 31, 
1949, it was 2 1/2 percent. 6/ In 1934 also includes drought-relief loans, and in 1942. orchard-renabilitation loans. L/ On Mov. 1, 1946, emergency crop and feed, drought-relief, 
and orchard-rehabilitation loans were transferred to the Farmers Home Administration for servicing and liquidation. 8/ On April 16, 1949, the Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
Stion of Washington, D. C. was dissolved and its assets were transferred to the Farmers Home Administration. Q/ Includee Wenatchee fruit loans beginning 1941, food-production loans 
and restricted-area loans beginning 1943. 10/ Since Bov. 1, 1946, these rates also apply to loans made by private lenders and insured by Farmers Home Administration. Ly These 
loans were first made in 1343 and were discontinued on June 30, 1946. 12/ Prior to Mov. 1, 1946, these were known as rural rehabilitation loans. 13/ Loans are aade to either indi- 
<stuate or associations. 14/ Some of these loans were also made as real estate loans at the same rate. 15/ These loans were first made in 1948 and were discontinued on June 30, 


1o/ These loans were discontinued on June 30, 1943. 


TE: The interest rate on mortgage loans wade by joint-stock land banks, which were >laced in liquidation May 12, 1933, varied froa 4 to 6 percent per annum, the latter rate 
the aaxigum allowed by law. 


Fara Credit aduinistretion ond Farmers fiome Administration. 
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TABLE 16,- Non-real-estate loans to farmers: 


Amounts held by all operating banks and by insured commercial banks, by States, 
July 1, 1950 and 1951 1/ 


All operating banks 


Insured commercial banks 


Including Commodity 
Credit Corporation 
guarantees 2/ 


Excluding Commodity 
Credit Corporation 


Including Commodity | Excluding Commodity 


Credit a Credit Corporation 


guarant ees 


Maine. 
New Hampshire . 
Vermont ...- 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut. 


New England 


New York .. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania ... .- 

Middle Atlantic . . 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
East North Central 


Minnesota. ..... 
Missouri ...... 
North Dakota .... 
South Dakota .... 
Nebraska 
Kansas ee 

West North Central 


Maryland .... 

District of Columbia. 
Virginla .... 
West Virginia . . 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 


Georgia .... 
Plorida.... 
South Atlantic 


Kentucky .. 
Tennessee. 
Alabame . +s 
Mississippi. .... 

East South Central 


Wyoming . eee: 


New Mexico 


Washington 
California ..... 


United States .... 


Possessions 3/ 


J 1, 1951 | July 1, 1 
,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars 
| 


OQ dollars|1,000 doliars|/1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars 


Sle Sn 


ou 


| | 
4,726 | 5,428 | 4, 725 
2,419 | 2,158 | 2,419 
9,767 | 10,214 | 9.767 
5,569 | 4,927 | 5,569 
1,031 | 859 | 1,031 
4,870 | 4726 4.870 
2L.912 | 28,382 27,912 | 28, 381 

| | 
949 | 61,737 | 68,943 
| 9,883 | 11,107 
636 41,831 49 611 

| 57.859 | 68,569 
| 64,363 | 16,273 
| 122,682 | 158,628 
| 52,813 99.132 

1 


w 
Ow 


52,914 


35,720 


193,224 


| 52,135 

| 24, 702 

101,141 
21, 68 


42, 708 
39.993 
26,821 
100,400 
28,644 
36,881 
28, 363 

6,02 


309,837 


| 41,971 


37,873 


18,784 


| 
| 130,826 | 104,925 128,738 
| 26,372 173,745 223,056 
| 157,631 | 121,354 | 155, 327 
| 39,122 | 30,575 | 38,212 
65,912 | +305 64,56 
147,855 109,948 137,522 
161,747 114,851 159,778 
947, 405 105,303 907,198 
| 3,480 | 2,879 | 3, 469 
11,287 10,502 11,283 
7 i, 
| 38,213 | 32,338 | 37,968 
| 7,219 | ‘ 7,219 
44,105 | 37,419 | 43,317 
| 19,025 | 16,263 | 13,958 
| 4g,258 | 37.74 | 47,913 
14,941 | 10,575 i 14,941 
154, 230 185,572 
2,435 | 46,125 | 52,242 
51,166 | 41,557 | 51,992 
52,806 | 47,704 | 027 
| 30°10 
191,872 105,056 191,471 
51,856 | 39,702 51,542 
24,542 | 19,816 | 24,615 
\ 100,249 | 75.954 | 99, 385 
07.5 214,595 213,618 313,925 
42,708 | 34,121 | 42,617 
39,493 31,349 | 39,274 
26,821 | 22,471 | 26,777 
100,307 | 71,979 | 3, £20 
.6 22,513 | 22,642 
36,8381 25,032 ! 30, 760 
26,363 | 23" 783 28,187 
6,027 | 3,943 6,027 
309, 235,157 | 30,110 
| 3,632 72,486 1,6% 
\ 37,858 | 30,Co 37,358 
240,120 | 106,032 245 046 
319,008 | 228,587 | 319,513 
| i 
1 3,043,551 | 2,347,551 1 2,992,387 
| ! ! 
| 9,128 | 9,342 | 9,101 
L 


1/ Loans are classified according to location of bank anc, therefore, are not strictly comparable by 
lenders which are classified according to location of security or borrower. 


States with date for other 


2/ Commodity Credit Corporation guarantees are loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the CC°, 


as reported by banks. 
3/ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


wot 


4 
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division | il 
| 
5,985 | 5,208 | 5,985. | 
coe | 2,433 | i 2,433 | 
11,203 | 10,949 | 11,203 | 
| 4,927 | 5,569 | 4,927 | 
* 936 | 1,098 | 936 | 
| 
| 61,856 | 68,96 | 61,763 | Be 
9.683 | 11,107 | 9.883 | || 
| 42,2 41, 88 49,670 _|| e 
\__113,98 il 1 
| 
63.714 69,779 | | 69,118 || 
— 74,585 | 77,884 | 65,538 | 77,008 || 
200,852 | 164,874 | i 159,819 12 
56,597 | 61,327 | 55,249 | 61,251 | 
64, 50 0,938 64,106 0,886 _| 
| | | 
is | 161,144 | 131,647 | 105,854 | 129,545 Il 
| 284,722 | 259,859 | 184,933 | 237,076 
134,781 | 160,837 | 124,112 | 158,246 | 
| 33,810 | 40,052 | | 39,142 || 
65,393 | 65,912 | 905 | 64,565 
14g, 294 195,400 140,558 192,721 
| 1,007.80 1.51 
| il De 
Delaware ...... | 2,897 | | 2,879 | 3,469 
= | 10,508 | | 10,502 | 11,265 
= | 32.773 | 32,338 | 37,968 
| 6,461 | | 6,461 | 7,219 
38,457 | 44,114 | 37,431 | 43,826 || Se 
19,056 | 19,132 | 16,475 | 19,065 || 
| 49,825 | 49.757 | 39,062 | 4g,412 || 
170,78 155,956 187,281 
| 
46,730 | 51,784 | 42,026 | 51,710 | | 
55.677 | 52,806 | 47,764 | 52, 087 
6753 105 | 
| 
Louisiana. ..... | 24,156 | 19,907 | 24,675 II 
Oklahoma | 85,716 76,794 | 100,276 || 
13,8 __ 225,312 20,815 || 
West South Central | 0,609 | 499,665 | | 97,087 
Montana. | 34,390 | | 34,121 | 42,617 
| 32.087 | \ 31,788 | 39,774 
22,5 | 22,471 | 26,777 II 
Colorado ...... | 73,791 | | 72,611 | 99,919 11 
23,251 | | 22,513 | 28,642 
24,000 | | 23,7 | 28,187. || 
Mountain ..... |_ 239,11 236,228 (08,70 
| 
| 2.743 | 32.739 | 41,950 II 
| 30,2600 | 30,094 | 37,873 
| 0, 240,120 66,032 4,046 | 
| 897, 546 3,123,715 | 2,413,262 | 3,069,140 2, 
| 22,127 | | 22,127 | 18,757 E 
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TABLE 17.- Non-real-estate loans: Amounts held by production credit associations, and by private financing institutions 
discounting with Federal intermediate credit banks, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1950-51 Fy) 
Production credit associations 2/ iH Private financing institutions 3/ 
State and | | 
division | 1950 1951 | - 1950 1951 
ei q January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 January 2} July 1 January 1 July 1 
rs 11,000 dollars|1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars|1,000 dolilars||1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars/1,000 dollare|1,000 dollars 
| | 
3,079 2,010 3,046 | 1,927 | 131 «(| 155 257 171 
New Hampshire... . 50 | 519 (| 
3, 3,782 3,727 | 3,920 ss | 17 0 
Massachusetts... . 1,745 1,972 1,742 | 1,839 367 243 237 235 
Rhode Island .... 18 393 438 (| 2 2 1 
Connecticut ..... 2,413 81 2,607 | 
New England. ... 11,927 11,039 12,258 11, 250 586 tay | Wo7 
ee 18,238 20,708 | 19,450 | 22,590 37 | 43 6 
New Jersey 3,1 3,858 | 2,827 | 3,838 130—| 19 3 
Pennsylvania .... 9,476 | 10,394 10,702 11,370 _| = 
— Middle Atlantic .. 30,859 + 9 32,979 37,798 _| 167 188 62 119 _ 
| 
| 21,404 =| 21,689 25,402 2,105 2,097 2,758 2,647 
7, 19,576 | 19,337 | 24,346 15 61 721 
20,203 | 22,430 | 25,526 | 28,165 | 1,609 | 1, 767 1,823 | 1,988 
5,91 | 7,011 | 6,739 | 8,108 | 5 3 (| 0 
+ 11 12,170 12,056 13,8 | 2,409 2,572 2,734 
Fast Nogth Central 82,591 8 8,01 8,090 
Minnesota. 11,234 11,999 13,542 | 14,761 | 1,546 | 1,584 | 1,662 1,684 
x 13,238 13,434 20,063 | 20,513 | 578 1,016 | 891 
Missouri .....-s 13, 300 17,583 | 16,278 | 24,332 803 «| 1,042 | 1,171 | 1,456 
North Dakota .... 3, 4,579 3,707 | 5.961 | 695 | 5387s gil 
South Dakota .... 5,674 6,293 | 7,033 | $,885 | 876 | 92 | 1,640 
9.162 9,583 12,716 | 13,617 364 59 483 
08 12 15,8 1,2 1,58 1 
Delaware 1,021 | 1,255 | 1,008 | 145 | | 0 
Maryland ...... 6,091 6,624 | 6,899 | 7,910 | | | (| 
District of Columbia | 0 | | | o | o | 
Virginta ..... 5,297 | 7.754 | 6,062 | 9,416 | 33 3 67 
West Virginia. ... | 1,548 1,627 | 1,797 | 2,285 | 3 o | | 
Worth Carolina ... 6,394 21,890 | 6,375 | | | 603 | o | 662 
South Carolina ... 4,322 12,520 | 5,332 | 14,660 | o | 9 OI o | 52 
Georgia . 9,890 21,078 | 9,632 | 24, | | 
| 8,68 6,527 9,270 8,46 | 595 
South Atlantic .. 43,845 73,475 W435 33, 309 852 Le 
| 
Kentudty | | 11,152 | 12,341 | 14,904 4g | 4s | 856 
Tennessee... | 7,480 | 9,272 | 7,594 | 10,545 || 626 | | 301 , | 1,933 
Me 4,331 | 8,839 | 4,791 | 9,930 Il | 73 
Mississippi. .... | | 23,126 8,071 Jj 28,440 3,937 _ | 5.917 4122, | 7, 202 
East South Central | 30,1 4 52, 389 32,797 + 63,819 __ 5,066 10,777 
| | | | | 
> Arkansas 6,116 | 15,777 5,098 21,105 588 | | 615 | 837 
louisiana... 5,157 | 14,1 | 6,278 19,105 1,493 | 1,487 
|}. 8,570 | 10,735 | 12,387 | 2,556 | 3,233 | 5.177 6,515 
38, 395 52,078 ub.773_ | 74,986 12,888 _| 13,158 _| 15,702 | 
— West South Central | 58.238 92,750 68,730 =132,796 16,409 18,532 21,933 27,008 
| iI | 
Montana. ...... 8,550 15,522 11,133 | 21,627 go | 389 330 1,184 
9,270 12,906 11,862 | 17,123 9 | 104 | 91 
Wyoming 3.737 4,776 | | 6,617 1,341 | 1,6 | 2,164 | 2,904 
Colorado . | 11,130 13,115 12,097 | 16,173 II 2,891 1,961 | 2,994 3,793 
lew Mexico i | 5.37 4,504 7,357 | 1,181 | 1,800 | 1,776 | 2,933 
| 1,927 | 2,260 | 2,046 | 3,072 il 1,821 | 3,012 6, 305 
\ 3,516 4,013 | 3,624 | 4,933 2, 673 | 2,591 | 2,223 3,817 
745 | L, 1,009 | 1,9 304 | 333 1,264 
— | 
Washington ..... 3,829 | 5,095 4,830 | 7.409 805 | 503 1,045 496 
i 10,228 =| 12,565 | 10,325 | 16,686 || | 67 344 2 
California ..... |__16 23,061 | 20,088 | 30,946 4, 239 12 
United States... . | 387,454 | 526,573 | 450,673 | 676,923 | 50,625 | 57,739 | 62,073 87,567 
| | 
Puerto Rico... .. 4, 826 | 4,560 =| 4,799 | 5,075 tl 7,116 | ws | | 1,316 
1/ Excludes loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
2/ Includes all loans of FCA's, whether or not discounted with Federal intermediate credit banks. 
3/ leans to and discounts for livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporations. Includes only loans from ané discounts 
with Federal intermediate credit banks. 
Parm Credit Administration. 


TABLE 18.- Fermers Home Administration: Operating loans outstanding, b, types and by Stetes, es of specified dates, 
1950-51 
Froduction and subs!stence 1/ Disaster 2/ ; Emereency crop end feed 3/ 
division i 1950 1551 1951 \ 2950 1951 
\ Jenuary 1 | Jenuary 1 \ July 1 \ January 1 January 1 ‘ July 1 Januery 1 January 1 July 1 
2,000 1 1,000 § 1,000 12,00 4 1,090 1,000 1 1,c00 4 1,906 
| gollers | dollars | dollars | dollers { dollers | dollars | dollers | dollars | dollars 
Met ne 2,224 | 3,729 1 2,889 1 29 | 95 | Bo | 02 
jew Her oehire ‘ 325 1 "oll ! 5 KE | | 15 1 ll 
Vermont . . . 1,149 | 1,103 | 969 | 4S lol | 169 | | 26 22 
Mascechuscetts 4LE | 363 1 | 13, 1 | li 
Connecticug . 191 150 1761 27 66 | § is 15 
New York €,246 | 6,403 | 6,175 | 461 | 620 | 135 | lic | 1c: 
New Jersey | 2,206 | 2,336 | 1fl | 309 | 364 61 | 5k 
Pennsylvanie 222 5.209 4916 | 26 26 1 2g | elk 13E 1 116 
Middle Atlentic . 13,607 1 13,51 | 13,420 | 1 1,012 210 
4403 4,371 1 4,370 | 71 91 1g2 | ike 1 106 
Indtane 3,266 | 3,308 1 27 1 431 kg | 100 | 
lllincis 5,440 1 £,123 | 4,922 | 29 1 314 111 17s 121 | 104 
ticatgan (,375 | | 6,856 | 147 1 269 | 237 1 350 | | 211 
Wieconsin . . : | (,067 | 7.311 1 6,603 | 1,120 | 1,215 | gis | 630 | 531 | 46h 
Norsk Central 27,559 27,133 | 26,059 1 1,330 | 1,550.1 1,324 | 1,455 1 1,142 1 991 
Mirnesots ! 9,360 | &, 866 | 8,447 1 145 1 220 | 216 | 2,896 | 2,071 | 1,757 
lowa 4439 | 4,219 | 4,200 | llt 61 61 22 | 1s 
Miesouri £,604 | &,256 | 8,340 139 | 21; 566 | 964 | 652 | hog 
Nerth Dekote \ 5,589 | 5,480 | 6,127 1 56 | 163 | 2k9 | 19,636 | 14,690 | 12,029 
South Dekote \ 6,385 | 7,728 1 8,1k9 | 22 | 1é7 | 264 | 9,323 | 7,150 | 6,108 
ee ' 5,537 | 5,222 | 4 930 | 32 1 ls | 29 | 1,911 | 1,368 | 1,013 
Kansas ... — 1 6,900 | 6,529 | 6,349 1 591 1 334 1 286 | 2,336 | 1,716 | 1,570 
West Nerth Central 46 814 46,300 | 6,542.1 996 | 1,126 | 1,636 | 1 2/,062 | 2? 
Deleware .. 306 | 308 | 276 1 li 21 21 38 | 32 1 31 
Merylené eee 2,198 | 2,196 | 2,204 | 26 | 27 27 1 276 1 | 226 
2,728 | 3,004 | 3,232 | 37 4131 362 1 926 | 1 605 
West Virginie. ..... 1,696 | 1,656 | 1,736 | 81 25 1 32 1 115 | 83 1 69 
Worth Cerclina .... \ 5,755 0 5,553 | 7,350 | 12 1 1gl | 514 1 540 | 311 | 262 
South Caroline .... \ 7,738 I 7,587 | 9,252 | 258 | 551 | 1,697 | 1,383 1, 954 | 743 
11,961 | 11,507 | 12,693 | 14 794 1 2,300 | 1,444 1 1,036 | 869 
Florida . 4 962 | k 7hO 4, 830 | 746 1 1,3/2 675.1 ob1 659 | 543 
South Atlantic .... | 37,345 1 36,551 | 41,5731 1,202 | 3,375.1 5,665 
ee \ 3,629 | 3,912 | 3,639 | 21 31 31 206 | 106 | 82 
3,144 3,266 | 3,540 | 10 | ‘61 279 | 511 | 362 1 289 
Alebama...... 9,490 | 9,714 1 37 4O7 | 954 | 825 | 474 333 
Mississippi..... 12,832 | 11,532 | ! 1,817 1 4.700 | 963 1 653 566 
Eest South Central .. | 30,775 | 26,220 | 29,346 | 154 2,303 | 5,936 | 2,525 _! 1,595 1,272 
11,673 | 11,254 | 13,670 | | 2,569 | 3,047 1 2,501 | 1,734 | 1,395 
Louisiens . oe \ 6,793 | 6,531 | 8,187 | 91 igi | 871 1 1,430 | 1,004 | 898 
ar i 13,466 | 14,370 | 15,564 | 365 | 462 | 772 1 1,074 | 685 | 489 
Texes 23,364 | 21,/46 | 23,934 2,192 | 2,861 | 4 602 | 
West South Central. aoe 55,296 | 53,901 | 1,355 3,011 | 6,053 | 9,092 | 9,519 92 
re 1 6,377 | 6,339 | 1,206 | 186 | 475 | 408 | 4,619 ; 3,713 | 3,215 
4,679 \ 5,146 5,538 | 566 | 576 1 562 | 528 | 327 | 273 
Wyoming. .... 4,560 | 4,627 | 5,223 | 663 1 578 517 | 611 | 504 | 466 
7,053 | 6,014 1 7,317 1 6&6 777 970 | 1,469 | 1,110 | 989 
New Mexico ...... \ 3,945 | 3,976 | 4,427 1 4l | 33 | 50 | 1,303 | 861 | 7106 
1,149 | 1,154 | 1,195 | 61 66 48 153 | 1261 112 
\ 3,186 | 3,146 3,154 316 | 469 | 437 | 181 | 41 
61 462 | 460 | 286 | 334 1 348 22 16 12 
Mountain ...... 31, 31,565 | 34520 | 2,500 | 3,310 | 3,450 | «8.979 5,914 
Washington ...... \ 5,338 | 5,967 | 6,417 1 795 | 981 | 1,014 | 2,205 | 2,277 | — 
3,318 | 3,399 | 3,567 233 279 667 1 1,098 | | 7 
7,308 6 6,203 | 1,746 1 1,934 1 1,481 | 1,693 1,021 
15,905 | 15,073 | 16,107 | 2,774 3,198 1 3,162 | 4,996 3,505, 
United States. ..... 1 267,160 | 259,585 | 274,367 | 12,771 | 22, 544 32,525 71,186 53,283 44 
Possessions 5/ \ 3,375 | 3,260 | 3,564 ; co) 5 104 155 66 50 
1/ Aleo includes water-fecility loans, rural-rehabilitation loans, construction loans, wartime-adjustment loans, and euch loans from 
State Corporation trust funds. 
2/ feng comer oo flood-damage loens, fur loans, flood and windstorm-restoration loans, and loans formerly made by the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation. 
Includes seed, feed, crop-production, drought-relief and orchard-rehabilitetion loans. 
4/ Less than $500. 
5/ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 
Farmers Home Administration. 
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TABLE 19.- Commodity Credit Corporation: Loans made from organization to July 1, 1951, and loans outstanding 
on July 1, 1951, by commodity programs 
- Loans made 1/ ti Loans outstanding July 1, 1951 
Commodity program Commodities pledged |Held by Commodity| Held by 
| Amount i| Credit | lending Total 
| |_ Quantity Unit ||__ Corporation | agencies 
- 1,000 dollars | 1,000 units i I] 1,000 dollars i 1,000 dollars i 1,000 dollars | 1,000 units 
| 
Barley | | | 

| 2/ 89,215 | 2/ 105,172 | Bushel | | | | 384 

1990 | 33,037 | 29,645 | do. | 1,824 | 157 | 1,981 | 1,931 

122, 458 135,002 do. 2,353 2! 2,602 2,500 
Beans, dry: 

1943-49 2/ 86,724 | 2/ 11,718 | Hundredweight | | | | 

| 95.93 13,068 do. | | 0 pn 

Butter | ca | | 
Corn 

| 2/ 1,695,162 2/ 1,949,172 | Bushel | 118,999 | 2,264 121, 263 87,915 
| | 72,752 | do. | 44, 554 8,6 41,761 
! 1,767,912 2,000, 905 do. 132,97 46,918 179, 
Cotton: 

Flax fiber: | | | | 
Flaxseed | | | | | | 
| 2/ 52,513 | 2/ | Bushel | 119 
— | 2,282 | | do. | 236 271 6 
54,795 | 15,343 | do | _| 35 | 120 
Grain sorghum: ! | | | 
\ 2/ 156,486 | 2/ 68,450 | Bundredweight || 73 73 36 
) 853 | 33,290 | do. 126 137__| 76 
Naval stores: | | | | 
sin: | ! | il | | | 
| 63,919 | 1,774,444 | Pound | | | \ 

Turpentine: | | | il | | | 
5 Cats | | | 

| 2/ 27,271 | 2/ 54,179 1 Bushel il | 369 | 579 
: rere | Wh, 655 | 9.932 | do. + 1,052 | g2 | 1,1 ! 1,753 ie 
| 104 1331 do. | 51 | 1 1 
4 | T2028 64 | do. 13 | 1 | 1,632 | PA 

Peanuts: | | | ! ! | 
3 | 217,560 | 1,336.6] ‘Ton | | | 0 
| 54,094 275.8! do. 9 | 838_| 10,337_| 505.9 

> Potatoes, white: | | | 
> | [165,568 | 2/ 156,175 _| do. il Oo | 0 
4 8,692 | 2/ 2,018 | do. | | 
Go | 9,820 | 2,235 | do. | 110_1 110 __| Fa 

5 6,666 | 15,265 | Bushel 27 1 | 27 22 
9 i 10,182 16,507 do. | 13 | 5 
1 Seeds, miscellaneous : | | 

1950 \ 14,394 | do. | 1,057 __| 1,088 _| 3,60 

Total oe 18,997 306,904 do. 1,057 | i 2,088 
> Soybeans | | | | | 
3 2/ 66,544 | 2/ 32,309 | Bushel | | ° | ° 
6 31,1 \ 14,952 __| do. | 288 __| | 172 
9 | 97,j06 | U7,261 do. | 283 363 172 
Sweet potatoes: | | | | | 

1931- 2 415 | 2/ 1,178,897 ‘ound | | 124,51 
502,110 1,315,751 | do. tl 114,2 | 114, 2 

Wheat: | | | 
8 | 2/ 2,967,863 | 2/ 2,319,198 |  Bushel | 4,490 | 4,490 | 2,270 
6 | 375,551 | 188,561 | do. | 16,402 | 946 | 17,348 | 8,901 
1 | 121 _ | do. ! 16_ | 105 _ | 61 
| 3,343,535 2,507.8 | do. | 20,908 __| 1,051 21,959 11,232 
| | | 
8 | 70,329 xxx =x 14,195 5,809 20,004 7 
0 GRAND TOTAL . | 10, 318,047 Xxx xxx | 298,657 | 55,439 | 354,096 XXX 
! 
— i/ Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by lending agencies. Also includes loans approved but not 
m fully processed. Renewals and extensions of loans previously made are excluded. 

2/ Revised. 7 
\- oy Also includes some loans to dealers and processors not reported in tables 13 and 14, 

y/ Differe frow total slown in table 13 because of differences in basis of reporting. 7 

Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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TABLE 20.- Commodity Credit Corporation: 


Loans made on selected commodities, by States, year ended June 30, 1951 1/ 


Conta Other 2/ | 


| 
sorghuns | Barley 


| 
Corn | 


State and division Cotton Wheat 


| 


Total 


| 


1,000 dollars 


! 

| 

1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars!1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars 
| | 

21 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1,000 dollars}1,000 dollars 


approved but not fully processed are also included. 


2/ Includes 80,082,000 of tobacco loans made largely to cooperatives in North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
$54,094,000 of peanut loans made in Georgia, Texas, Florida, Alabana, and Oklahoma. 


xy Deduction necessary to correct overstatesent of loans reported as made in fiscal year 1950. 


Commodity 


Credit Corporation. 


| | 
| | | 
New Hampshire ..... | | | | 
Rhode Island ..... 0 | | | fe) 
New England. .... | 2 2,1 2,1 
| | | 
ll 1,297 | | 7 37 1,352 
New Jersey | 10 | 177 | 0 2 189 
Pennsylvmia ..... | 80 _| 88 15 1,640 
Middle Atlantic... Oj 101 2,262 | _22 79 3,181 
| 
| 1,311 | 6,513 | 1| 2, 345 | 10,170 
| | 2,205 | | | 2,093 | 4,944 
6 | 0 | 8,496 | 1,579 | | 2] 6,095 | 16,172 - 
Michigan ..:..... | oO | 212 | 1,583 | oO | 33 | 323 | 2,151 
« 4a 10 | Oo} | 761 | 
East North Central | =~ 12,272 | 10,331 | Oo] 36 | 11,617 | 34,25 
| | | 
| 2,129 | 4,591 | | 1,646 | 6,097 | 14,463 
Oo oO} 32,780 | 1,356 | om 69 | 18,373 | 52,578 
91 4,966 | 1,657 | | | 3,632 | 10,264 
Worth Dakota ..... | | | 48,657 | | 3,632 | 3,182 | 55,619 
South Dakota ..... | om | 1,543 | 10,528 | 13 | —— | 2,861 | 16,083 
Nebraska weed | 17,385 | 24,410 | 4 | | 1,191 | 43,198 
| 4,181 | 76,885 | 1 1,455 | 
West North Central . | 3 63,132 168,084 | 5,090 6,535 36,791 280, 241 
| 
106 | 2,314 | 6 | ake | 
58 | 1,091 | | 3,151 | » 301 
West Virginia..... | | | | | | 
North Carolina .... 12 | 63 | us | | | 49,963 | 50,086 
South Carolina 59 | 213 | 32 1| 937 | 1, 
6 | 59 | | | 22,072 | 
South Atlantic 53 3,702 12 84,520 89,09 
ee 99 | 15 | 229 | oe Oo | 7,419 | 7,763 
Alabama.... 333 | 222 | 0 | oO | te) 6,676 7,231 
Mississippi. ..... 30 | fe) 1 
East South Central 781 780 1| 2,941 32, 320 
| 
Arkansas 2 51 | 58 | 1,497 1,619 
| | | | | 105 150 
Oklahoma 10 | | 21,519 | 2,684 | 5,799 | 30,154 
| 47 | | 53,505 -12 | 11,998 | 72,091 
West South Central 11 — 193 26,509 _ 56, 247 ~ 3/ -11 | 19, 399 - 103,01 
| | | 25,084 | | 4,717 | 667 | 30, 468 
| 2 | 21,817 | | 1,164 | 8,488 | 31,471 
| 5 | 2,662 | | 118 | 1,570 | 4, 355 
_.... eaeere oO | 87 | 14,532 | 131 | “3/ -52 | 3,974 | 18,672 
121 | 1 | 150 | 2,334 | 5 | 1,331 | 3,942 
Arizona | 197 | 195 2,227 | 27 | 
4% | 1,898 0 108 | 154 | 2,160 
121 95 ©, 399 2, 560 8,293 | 16,815 | 94, 383. 
| | 
Washington ...... oO | oO | 65,193 | oO | 1,932 | 945 | 68,070 
24, 142 | 1,116 | 4,564 | 29,822 
California . | 5,792 12 | 15,921 | 3,414 24,239 
| | | ! 
Unallocated ...... 3,429 - 331 | 3/ -14 68 | 3/ -91 3,780 
i | 
United States ..... | 1,722 80,536 | 373,618 | 64,596 | 33,028 | 219,997 | 764, 497 
Mind | 9 | 0 | | | 2,466 | 2, 466 
i Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans nade by lending agencies. Loans 
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TABLE 2).- Rural Electrification Administration: Electrification loans made during 1949 and 1350 end outstanding 
Jenuary 1, 1950 and 1951, by Stetes 
Loans made 1/ Loans outstanding 4/ ; 
State and division 1949 1950 January 1, 1950 Jenuery 1, 1951 f 
To coopera- To others To To others To coopera~ To To coovera- | To 
tives tives tives tives 2) 2 =a 
1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars}1,009 1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars;1,009 jollars!1,000 dollars 
Maine... 157 0 151 0 1,240 1,355 0 
New Hampshire. . . 175 .e) 1,852 75 2,449 te) 4,302 75 
Vermont . 298 225 0 2,535 2,732 0 
Mass@chusetts ... 0 0 0 0 0 
Rhode Island ... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New England... 630 2.228 25 6,224 5.362 
Wew York. . « « « 121 117 0 2,379 2,386 0 
New Jersey. « 114 te) 642 669 0 
Pennsylvania, ... 1,724 1,989 16,256 17,643 Q 
Middle Atlantic 1,959 2.152 19,277 Q 20,698 9 
Ohio. 3,230 222 2,387 92 29,451 394 30,731 427 
Indiana... 3,656 2,969 0 30,380 0 31,912 0 
Illinois. ....-. 9,135 6,821 i?) 47,609 52,897 
Michigan. . .. « 3 486 0 3,945 0 21,889 0 25,320 
Wisconsin. ...e |__.12,326 10,197 53,614 56 $2,893 
Eest North Central 31,833 _222 26,313 22. 182,943 450 
Minnesota . ... « 17,688 218 15,565 57 75,451 889 88,957 907 
18,812 te) 14,066 70,950 0 83,634 
Missouri. . 25,796 0 33,819 0 63,653 0 116,137 
North Dakota, ... 25,681 (0) 14,928 te) 53,861 497 * 68,454 471 
South Dekota. ... 13,956 0 8,987 0 34,215 0 42,665 0 
Nebraska, . « 5,140 10,631 5,285 74395 11,208 35,903 16,430 42,532 
West North Central 120,754 10, 849 106,868 375,882 | 37.289 576.376 43, 770_ 
Delawere, . « « 0 206 0 2,184 2,336 0 
Maryland. ..... 1,720 0 1,261 0 7,476 8,523 
District of Columbia 0 0 ie) 0 
Virginia, 4,774 3,353 30,998 0 33,807 
West Virginia... 141 151 0 1,032 0 1,154 
North Carolina. . . 8,780 0 5,886 40,550 149 45,370 118 
South Carolina. . . 4, 162 4,539 207 23,380 767 27, 262 951 
11,661 7,105 48 ,438 33 54,365 
Florida 3,449 18,504 52 21,569 9 
South Atlantic. -. 35,919 25.950 207 172,562 1,001 |_ __-194,356 | 069. 
Kentucky. . . « 11,760 9,271 45,594 0 53,651 
Tennessee .... - 12,494 1,186 9,345 547 41,404 3,279 49,013 3,733 
Alabama... 9.575 328 4,422 197 35,174 958 38,909 1,129 
Mississippi... . 10,874 7.425 41,976 48,051 
East South Centr ral 44703 1,514 30,463 uy 164,1 4,237 189,854 e862. 
Arkansas... 9,716 0 6,581 36,959 0 42,602 
louisian®e ....- 4,179 267 3,158 256 20,420 267 22,738 523 
Oklahoma, ..... 14,602 11,525 49, 366 72 60,211 63 
West South Central 52,720 578 221,934 456 253,368 1,605_ 
Montan®, . . 4,129 3,702 20,126 23,178 
862 0 6,709 0 7,495 0 
Colorado. ... +. 2,996 2 6,498 16 21,716 85 27,627 96 
New Mexico. .... 5,310 0 7.733 13,797 165 21,359 
2,587 1,847 0 8,265 0 10,021 0 
212 66 0 2,099 te) 2,117 
Nevada. . 6 8 25 _ 81 
Mountain. ... . 17,810 8 23, 24 81,612 325 102,962 177 
Washington. .... 2,240 708 1,462 2,168 11,469 3,622 12,521 5.754 
Oregon. .... + 2,776 15 3,341 20 12,215 264 15,319 284 
California, .... 252 307 643 2,672 1,104 2.934 1,662 
Pacific . . 5,676 5,110 2,831 26,356 4,990 30.774 2,200 
United States... 312,004 14,502 259,508 12,003 1,250,938 48, 748 1,460,580 59,389 
Possessions 5/. . . 797 29 1,673 23 1,710 337 3,373 360 
1/ Net advances after deducting unused loan funds. 
2/ Approximately 78 percent of the individuals served by these cooperatives were fermers. 
3/ Principally loans to public bodies and to power companies for rural electrificetion. 
4/ Cumlative net advances minus principal repayments. 
5/ Alaske and Virgin Islands, 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
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TABLE 22.- Taxes levied on farm property and automotive taxes paid by farwers, United States, average 1909-13 and annual 1925-50 


Property taxes levied Automotive taxes peid 
Year Varn personal licenses and \ Motor fuel taxes 3/ 
Tarn real estate 
4 Property 2/ permite State : Federal 5/ 
if 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 2,000 doliare 2,000 doliers 2,000 dollars 
1909-13 average | 184,315 26,437 & 1,195 
i 
516, 790 62,622 41,127 21,696 i 
ceo i 555.635 594 50,710 | +680 
cc 7.493 73,323 52,808 55, 626 | 
| | | 
| 566,956 71,082 55,092 63,108 | 
678 3.227 | 61,873 
1,670 +779 | 56,895 | 8,953 
+168 34,377 | 713 56, 687 | 22,827 
B42 | 3, 1M 615 00,566 18,821 
| 
393,878 | 36, 758 46, gue ! 20, 
+277 886 50,68 70,570 | 21,438 
6,967 | 1, 203 | 56,181 | 74,959 \ 23,199 
401,998 42,108 55. 702 76,057 +222 
408.5 42,949 50,472 77,772 26, 105 
401, 780 | 43,885 58.72 | 79.265 35,850 
406, 413 50,283 62,90! 81,761 | 45, 382 
401,771 | 58.795 i 97.599 | 76, \ 46,0354 
403,008 | 475 86, 893 72,843 | 46,556 
421,476 73,628 86, 680 74,5 ,080 
471,161 | VU 83,000 89,824 86,599 55,217 
524,621 \ 92,000 77,604 | 106, 341 | ob, 
600,161 | 105,000 90,8 125,921 | 74,178 
650,847 | L/ 115,000 | 105, 463 | 140, 352 | 61,260 
89. 124,000 | 119,730 | 155,000 | 88,940 
735.165 130,000 133,000 ! 168, 700 | L/ 36,500 
Also includes taxes levied on motor vehicles under general property-tax laws. 


Also includes Federal use tax from 1942 through 1 

+ State taxation of motor fuel began in 1919, Federal in 1932. 

U/ 1925-4), taxes on motor fuel usec in automobiles and trucks only; thereafter, also includes taxes on gasoline used in farm tractors. 
Taxes on all motor fuel used in automobiles, trucks, and tractors. 
1910-14 average. 


y Preliminary. 


TABLE 23.- Taxes levied on farm real estate: Amount per acre, index nusbers of amount per acre, and amount per $100 of full value, 
United States, 1890-1950 1/ 


T 
Taxes per acre H Taxes per acre H 
| Taxes per $100 |! | | Taxes per $100 
Year Year 
a Index 27 | of full value 3/ || | “Ty Tadex 2/ | of full value 
= 300) | (1909-13 = 100) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars T T Dollars 
| | 
MA 13 i - 111923 55 | 266 1.01 
13 \ - 11925 . i 56 | 270 | 1.07 
i ! | | 254 
190 | 15 7 | - | 
15 - | i 180 j 1.15 
| | 181 | 1.16 
| 47 | eens | -37 | 177 | 1.08 
| 99 | £ | 175 | 95 
1915 al +26 128 -57 53 254 
| +28 | 136 57 ges -57 27 | 1.00 
el 33 160 | il ! | 
| 
LJ Data indicate year of levy but not necessarily year of payment. 


2/ Index numbers computed before rounding taxes per acre to nearest cent. 

}/ Derived from tax-per-acre figures in column 1 and value-per-acre figures reported by Bureau of the Census for census years and estiuated by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics for intercensal years. 
intercensal years before 1909 are not available, 


Taxes levied in any particular year are related to values for next succeeding year. Estimates of values for 
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TABLE 24.- Taxes levied on farm real estate: 
selected years 1920-50 (year of levy but not necessarily year of payment) 
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Amount per acre, by States, average 1909-13 and 


State and | average | | | 
poor ve, 1920 1925 1930 1935 | 1940 | 1945 194s | 1949 1950 
-| 0.28 | 0.55 | 0.62 | 0.81 | 0.75 | 0.84% | 1.01 | 1.261 1.2991 1.32 
New Hampshire ......... “2 .69 1 .87 | 1.221 1.351 1.37 
Vermont | | | | | 53 59 | | 83 | 285 
Massachusetts .......... | .81 1.551 2.001] 2.161) 2.61 | 2.701 2.71 | 3-46] 4.01 | 4.20 
Rhode Island ........... .81 4 1.35 1.36 | 1.68 | 1.76 | 1.83 | 2.03 | 2.09 
Connecticut ...cccccocece -48 | 1.08 1.36 | 1.63 | 1.79 1.85 2. 2.87 | 3.11 
New England ........ 290 | 1.03 | 1.09 | 1.36 | 1.26 | 1.67 | 1,78 | 1.85 
-87 | 1.04 | 1.04 -95 | 1.09 | 1.06] 1.43 | 1.52] 1.62 
Hew Jersey ......----6-- -72 | 1.50 | 2.18 | 2.74 | 2.03 | 2.21 | 2.23 |] 2.81 | 2.97 | 3.14 
Pennsylvania ........- 233 3. -97 -399 | 1.05 | 1.24 | 1.33 | 1.2 
Middle Atlantic ......|_ 289 | 1.13 | 1.24 [1.02 | 3.11] 1.12) 1.42) 1 
Ohio | 1.07 | 1. 1 1. -68 | -90 97 1.08 
1.26 j | | .691 .821 1.16 | 1.15 | 1.22 
-99 | 1.15 | 1.161 .79 1 «97 1.06 | 1.75 | 1.8 | 1.98 
Wisconsin 1.0 -96 1.05 -96 1. 1.49 1. 
Rast North Central ...|/_ .43 | 1.10 | 1.21 | 1.26 -85 | 1,2 1.72 | 1.42 
Minnesota .......... 76 -78 -61 1.26 | 1-8 | 2.26 
WO] 2.20] 1.25 | 1.2% 94 .99 | 1.18 1.59 | 1.73 | 1.84 
North Dakota 14 | 223 | | on | 40 
= ~ | = | 30 | | 23 | ‘2 
West North Central «out 220 258 261 _ 248 ell 
Virginia ....... oki. | +25 -27 1 «371 
West Virginia .......... ai 43 -16 -16 
North Carolina ......... -08 34 wi 
ell 95 51 6 -96 | 1.05 | 1.0 
South Atlantic ....... -12 -33 -29 +29 
| = 4. | = [| 021 & 
Eest South Central ...|_.2 230 241 2 233 232 
-33 -34 .32 -28 .32 -31 | .38 
Vest. South Central . ee] 18 19 eee 
Wyoming .. 03 | .09| .O7 1 .09 
New Mexico .... O61 | .061 .O8; | .07 
Nevada ... 206 221 222 215, 21] 215, 222 223 
California 535 -93 | 1.07 | 1.14 263 83 | 99 | 1069 | 1069 | 108 
Pacific 13 18 | | 206 1.15 | 1.18 1.25 
| | 
| 4 | ok. | 
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TABLE 25.- Taxes levied on farm real éstate: 
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Index numbers of amount per acre, by States, 


selected years 1920-50 (year of levy tut not necessarily year of payment) 1 


(1909-13 = 100) 
State and 
pmo 1920 1925 | 1930 1935 1940 1945 1948 1949 1950 
Maine 1% 219 288 265 298 356 457 468 
New Hampshire .......0+ 182 220 243 258 277 281 387 429 436 
SE cicceknetansce 219 247 281 217 258 283 372 402 413 
Massachusetts ......... 191 248 268 324 335 335 468 496 520 
Rhode Island .......... 178 227 298 298 369 386 402 446 459 
Connecticut ereeereeeres 223 282 337 371 383 453 593 643 688 
New England .........| 198 242 277 292 339 4277 496 
eT asccncuccuseve 211 252 252 230 264 258 7 370 393 
New Jersey ..-sseceeeee 208 303 381 282 308 310 391 412 436 
Pennsylvania ...seeseee 168 227 267 200 202 216 255 272 291 
Middle Atlantic ..... 191 2hdy 220 240 242 308 328 as) 
Ohio 229 280 292 140 147 157 193 209 232 
241 269 282 132 143 158 220 220 25 
249 289 291 199 266 468 498 
SEE sencdcncewceen 284 292 310 106 107 124 163 178 189 
-|__306 280 309 221 229 280 408 436 463 
East North Central .. 257 1 293 160 176 198 290 307 328 
Minnesota ..eseseseee e 329 337 375 261 283 355 496 535 543 
TOUR cccccccccceccccce . 272 285 308 233 245 292 395 429 456 
OE Pea 207 311 328 231 230 241 321 338 362 
North Dakota .......... 309 265 265 161 156 167 222 286 282 
South Dakota .......... 352 349 349 183 172 183 238 265 277 
Nebraska ........ menses 261 266 277 184 189 228 331 35 393 
224 275 292 199 193 215 327 372 
West North Central ..| 269 290 304 207 210 242 336 368 387 
Delaware os.scseees — 275 292 201 146 126 14 139 151 154 
Maryland ......... eakea 191 233 25 175 211 216 278 297 296 
TRE. cctcevccececes 210 308 305 226 240 247 336 363 384 
West Virginia ......... 271 371 395 14 139 136 154 173 184 
North Carolina ........ 42k 700 748 405 463 503 5% 616 616 
South Carolina ........ 272 300 310 228 230 182 202 221 237 
GEE bbadecncencses 254 263 272 206 129 167 254 272 279 
PE gteecsedcdnsets 42 875 652 411 476 622 891 971 975 
South Atlantic ...... 274 379 _ 375. 237 _280 370 397 
DEE ciccccvascesces 252 268 284 1% 212 252 375 4ou 423 
Tennessee Serer eerereee 285 309 339 267 277 307 329 354 358 
OO Ee 212 236 286 239 230 247 259 269 280 
Mississippi ........... 361 426 452 328 230 197 236 229 221 
East South Central .. 281 314 257 237 __250 300 _320 _327__ 
227 232 217 195 196 221 213 250 258 
DE 066600400000 366 379 364 301 211 226 252 261 260 
a 204 221 248 122 127 130 183 188 192 
274% 352 409 251 237 268 295 340 
West South Central .. 252 _290 319 1 186 204 235 261 265 
223 205 217 176 167 162 219 237 242 
267 248 273 190 192 223 309 330 342 
277 217 275 172 172 193 273 32 
Colorado cc.ccccee aenenl 245 253 256 170 173 178 226 239 250 
New Mexico ............ 242 291 333 212 202 216 282 305 328 
EL Aciiennnanenaeis ‘ 293 298 315 200 115 130 215 271 309 
) ‘“ 311 304 346 250 203 233 333 361 362 
340 348 238 238 _270__ 355 371 
Mountain 224 237 5. 152 161 222 245 256 
Washington ......se.e0. 240 216 252 147 115 151 291 2 306 
Oregon Soe ee eeeeereeee 251 255 275 220 228 181 315 368 378 
262 301 321 178 233 280 476 472 518 
253 269 290 171 196 228 396 406 433 
UNITED STATES 202.0000 Qhdy 270 277 180 183 199 275 296 311 


1/ Index numbers computed before rounding taxes per acre to nearest cent. 
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TABLE 26.- Taxes levied on farm real estate: 
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and selected years 1920-50 (year of levy but not necessarily year of vayment) i 


Amount per $100 of full value, by States, average 1909-13 


! i 
State and Average 
division 1909-13| 2920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 19h0 | 1945 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Dollars |Dollars|Dollars/Dollars Dollars | Dollars 
1.54 1.57 1.97 2.48 2.90 2.79 | 2.95 3.26 3250 
New Hampshire ......-.e-ee0s 1.14 1.64 1.76 1.95 2.51 2.55 2.11 2.48 2.91 2.83 
085 1.17 1.42 1.59 1.55 1.80 1.55 1.57 | 1.78 1.73 
Massachusetts oo..sseeeeeess 1.15 1.59 | 1676 1.65 2.28 2.48 2.00 2.47 2.76 2.68 
99 1.06 1.09 1.18 1.41 1.19 1.03 1.18 1.13 
272 1.08 1.15 1.07 1.30 | 1.33 1.20 1.34 1.48 1.48 
ES Re -99 1.38 | 1.51 1.56 | 1.88 2.10 | 1.80 2.02 | 2.26 2.24 
1.33 1.46 1.53 1.68 2.02 |! 1.56 1.63 1.77 1.79 
New Jersey .......-- -83 1.29 1.46 1.70 1.64 1.75 1.27 1.3% 1.42 1.43 
Pennsylvania -86 1.14 | 1.49 1.77 1.70 1.73 | 1.50 1.38 1.55 1.45 
Middle Atlantic ...... 1.25 1.48 1.65 1.69 1.87 | 1.50 1.49 1.65 | 1.60. 
1.11 1.53 1.90 1.07 1.03 74 73 
266 1.08 1.73 2.29 | 1.24 -78 81 
88 1.21 1.08 | 1.18 282 1.07 1.11 1.00 
-87 1.62 1.81 2.09 1.00 -93 280 
657 1.04 1.14 1.50 1.39 1.57 1.45 | 1.66 1.86 1.76 
East North Central ...... 291 1.29 1.67 1.16 1.19 -87 1.02 1.09 | 
46 -70 | 1.00 | 1.45 1.41 | 1.50] 1.34 | 1.46] 1.52 |] 1.33 
-38 281 1.15 1.21 1.27 1.00 1.05 1.13 1.03 
North Dakota .....+.. ican 46 1.11 1.30 1.72 1.27 1.73 1.26 1.16 1.54 1.41 
South Dakota ....e.- eeeereee 31 266 1.05 1.42 1.24 1.76 1.18 1.06 1.22 1.09 
Nebraska ...... -33 285 -87 | 1.3% -92 | 1.02 -99 
45 68 1.06 1.24 | 1.17 1.24 291 -99 | 1.12 | 1.03. 
West North Central .. e -38 -60 90 1.20 1.16 1.3% 1.01 1.06 1.16 1.06 
41 1.10 1.29 -60 -50 +36 
North Carolina -71 | 1.09 | 1.48 299 -62 59 
South Caroline 49 -66 1.27 1.23 | 1.00 
Florida ee 42 88 1.39 1.59 2.26 2.43 2203 
South Atlantic ......-..- 47 -70 297 1.14 286 268 272 -80 
54 1.02 1.24 1.17 1.05 073 61 -67 61 
-60 -82 281 -98 1.07 93 251 56 
Mississippi 72 1.69 1.99 2.15 2.29 1.27 69 253 
East South Central .....--|_ 295 1.15 | 1.32 1.30 1.03 267 263 -69 -62 
-78 -91 | 1.01 1.12 1.23 1.13 -78 -59 
Louisiana 262 1.41 1.44 1.42 1.56 -67 57 -60 256 
Texas -32 255 70 290 275 254 49 
West South Central ....... 1.07 260 254 -63 254 
-99 1.22 1.36 1.51 1.00 1.09 | 1.21 1.15 
Tdaho 52 1-30 1.45 1.41 1.43 1.21 1.56 1.75 1.71 
1.04 1.01 1.08 075 1.14 -97 
Colorado 1.19 1.32 1.36 1.60 1.11 1.11 1.27 1.19 
APizona 18 1.32 1.21 1.46 1.20 1.49 1.89 1.80 
1.19 1.19 1.36 1.52 1.50 | 1.31 1.63 1.82 1-72 
-38 1.37 2 1.38 1.25 1.33 | 1.52 166 | _1255_ 
Mountain ....... — | 1.12 1.25 1.26 1.33 1.03 1.18 1-38 |_ 1:29. 
1.01 | 1.06 |] 1.28! 1.06 84 | .70 | 1.20 16% 1.28 
1.07 1.22 1.27 1.11 1.40 1.32 
California | 1.04 282 | 1.19 -88 | 1.52 | 1.67 | 1.63. 
95 1.08 1.14 82 1.41 1.57 1.51 
UNITED STATES c.ccccccccccce -50 279 1.07 1.30 1.15 1.22 -90 1.00 1.10 1.01 


1/ Derived from tax-per-acre figures in tabled and value-per-acre figures reported by Bureau of the 
Census for census years and estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics for intercensal years. 
levied in any particular year are related to values for next succeeding year. 
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TABLE 27.- Farm fire losses, United States, 1937-50 1/ 


Year 4 Amount I Year Amount “4 Year | Amount 
Million dollars | Million dollars || | Million dollars 
| 
76 | 117 | 


1/ Represents fire and lightning losses on buildings, implements and machinery, livestock, crops and household goods. 
2/ Preliminary. 


TABLE 24.- Farmers' mutual fire insurance: Number of companies, amount and cost of insurance, 
and surplus and reserves, United States, 1914-50 1/ 


2/ of year Logses Expenses Totel end of year 
T Number 1,000 dollars Cents | Cents Cents | 1,000 dollars 
| | | | 
ae of 1,947 | 5,264,119 | 20.4 | 6.0 | 26.4 | - 
eee | 1,879 | 5,366,760 | 17.5 | 6.0 | 23.5 | - 
| 1,883 | 5,635,968 | 19.6 | 3-8 | | - 
1,829 5,876,253 | 18.2 | 6. | 24.6 | - 
1,866 | 6,391,522 | 18.8 6.2 | 25.1 \ 
1,922 6,937,523 17.2 | 7.8 | 25.1 - 
| | 
1920 . a 1,944 | 7,865,988 | 17.4 | g.4 | 25.8 | - 
1,951 8,409,683 | 19.4 | | 27.2 - 
ee a | 1,918 | 8,769.9 | 20.9 \ 5.8 | 26.7 | - 
192 1,907 | 9,057,9 | 19.8 | 6.6 | 26.4 | 
192 Oe ee a 1,929 | 9,487,029 | 20.4 | 6.5 | 26.9 | - 
eo 1,839 | 9,477,139 | 21.1 | 6.7 | 27.2 | - 
1,911 | 9,988,580 | 19.4 | 6.9 | 26.3 | - 
| 1,889 | 10,345,463 | 19.0 | 6.3 | 25.3 | - 
re | 1,884 | 10,781,212 | 20.5 | 6.6 | 27.1 | - 
1,876 11,118,510 21.8 | 6.6 | 28.u. | 
| \ | 
1930 . of 1,886 | 11,382,104 | | 6.8 | 31.6 | 
ol 1,863 | 11,292,339 | 24.1 | 6.9 | 31.0 | 
| 1,847 | 10,974,082 =| 24.9 | | 32.0 | - 
| 1,826 | 10,466,384 | 21.2 7-3 | 28.5 | 
193 errs 1,852 | 10,571,508 | 19.7 | 7.2 | 26.9 \ - 
1,941 11,083,300 15.7 | 1.5 | 23.2 | 33,656 
1,936 11,239,510 20.7 | Te | 28.1 | 35 ,083 
1937... 1,924 | 11,569,476 16.5 | 7.6 | 24.1 | 7,479 
1,914 | 11,868,569 | 16.0 | 8.0 | 26.0 | 
1,904 12,143,881 18.4 | 8.2 26.6 41,219 
| | 
1,898 | 12,294,287 | 17.1 | 8.) | 25.2 | 45, 
1,885 | 12,518,913 | 16.2 | | 2k.€ | 50,115 
a | 1,877 | 12,982,390 | 14.6 | 8.1 | 22.7 | 55.797 
1,878 | 13,777,555 16.2 | 7-7 | 23.9 | 61,413 
eee of 1,847 | 14,221,012 | 15.5 | 7.8 \ 23.7 | 63,400 
1,841 | 15,170,456 | 15.6 8.0 | 236 70, 
Fra | 1,833 | 16,541,434 | 15.8 | 8.8 | 2u.6 | 7€,194 
a | 1, 803 | 19,263,7 | 15.8 | 8.5 | 24.3 i 85,625 
| 1,806 | 20,769,410 | | 8.7 | 25.1 94, 359 
1949 5/ 1,809 | 22,433,995 | 14.0 | 8.2 | 22.2 | - 11¢ 
1950 6/ | 25,493,000 | 14,3 \ 7.9 | 22.2 | 139,232 
1/ For 1914-33 includes companies with more than 65 percent of their insurance on farm vroverty; for later years those with 


more than 50 percent. In recent yeers between 86 and 88 percent of total insurance has been on farm property. 

2/ Number of companies for which data were obteined; perhaps not entirely complete for any year. 

3/ Excess of assets over liabilities. Most farwers' mutuals are assesement companies and as suck are not required to set 
up unearned premium reserves. Data not coupiled before 1935. 

U/ Revised. 

2, Preliminary. Date for some companies not available at time of publication. 

6/ Estimates based on sample of companies; not available by States. 


Data for 191433 and 1942-50 compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Economics; those for 1934-41 by Farm Credit Administration. 
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TABLE 29.- Farmers' mutual fire insurance: Number of companies, amount and cost of insurance, 
a and surplus and reserves, by States, 1949 1/ 
| Insurance | Cost $100 of insurance 
aa State and division Companies in force at ri T ana at 
| end of year | Losses Expenses | Total | 3) 
Number ; 1,000 dollars Cents Cents i Cents | 1,000 dollars 
| 
83,215 | 26.1 19.2 | | 
New Hampshire... .. 58,988 23.8 20.3 | 7 
Massachusetts 3/ ... 0 | 0 0 
Rhode Island ..... 2 | | 15.7 | 14.3 | | 
Connecticut 15.0 9.8 24.8 29 
New England. .... 334, 908 14.6 2,102 
How York . | 127 1,218,226 | | 8.2 | 30.3 | 6,016 
New Jersey .....- | | | 16.7 | | 3,054 
Pennsylvania ....-- 1 1,624,592 13. 9.2 22. 
Middle Atlantic... 282 3,126, 319 17.0 9-5 26.5 18,3 
93 1 1,687,425 | 4.6 | 18.7 | 4, 648 
7h 1,030,506 | 15.8 | 5.2 21.0 | ~ 
2ou | 1,748,063 | 6.8 | 17.9 | 6,963 
Michigan .... 59 COI 1,210,673 | 19.5 | 1o.4 | 29.9 | 5,602 
193 2,237,471 12.3 4.7 17.0 6,226 
East North Central . _623 L.914,138 14.0 6.1 20.1 29,879 
155 1,783,696 | 10.9 | 45 15.4 | 5,845 
« & 6.4. 151 | 2,430,525 | 10.9 | 4,9 15.8 | 9,871 
124 610,836 18.5 7.5 26.1 2,262 
North Dakota ..... 4 277,835 14.5 7.4 2.9 | 1,154 
South Dakota ..... ts 637,051 72 6.1 13.2 | 3,714 
892,066 7-9 2-2 | 2,943 
15 1,056,879 15.3 14.2 29.45 4, 
West North Central . 568 1.588, 888 13.8 15.5 29-3 30, 347 
3 9,010 9.3 21.2 30.5 | 178 
Maryland .. 12 950,000 13.3 | 17.5 30.8 6,402 
Virginia 294, 889 12.5 | 23.0 | 3,487 
West Virginia. .... 14 167,302. | 8.5 13. | 22.0 1,802 
North Carolina .... 30 | 118,027 | 17.9 ro 4 | 29.8 1,715 
South Carolina ...- 9 | 20,207 29.2 22.4 | 1.6 642 
ee 19 «| 66, 325 29.0 17.6 6.6 899 
South Atlantic ... 126 1,625, 760 13.8 15.5 29.3 15,125 
ne | 17 | 136, 349 | 19.5 | a7-8 | 37.0 2,415 
Tennessee ..---. 31 109,032 | 20.2 | 19. \ 743 
2 23, | 40.9 | 47.8 | 88.7 | 280 
Miseissipvni 3/ .... oO 0 
East South Central . 50 269, 229 21.7 20.8 4e.5 2 438 7 
15 | 92,029 | 6.7 | 33.6 674 
90,619 38.0 | 10.7 | 3 
34 245 021 13.1 6.2 19.3 1,8 
West South Central | _54 _ 427, 669 25.8 13.1 38.3 3,273 
as 49,108 | 12.1 | 9.2 | 2.3 1 377 
3 | 7,412 5.9 | 19.4 25.3 | 63 
Colorado 5 | 133,284 1 12.0 | 30.3 | 508 
New Mexico 3/..... | | | 0 
| | 0 | fe) | | 
2 | 31,693 | 10.3 | 19.7 | 30.0 | 481 
Mountain ...... 30 313,850 15.1 10.9 26.0 2,082 3 
« 6 « 5 | 142,342 =| 17.3 13.0 | 30.3 — | 2,278 
5 | | 18.0 | | 32.0 | 7 
Gulifewmia « + 10 2,180 8.5 14.3 22.8 
673,234 11.2 J 14,1 25.3 3 
| | 
United States ..... | 1,809 22,433,995 14.0 8.3 | 22.3 110,948 
= | | 
1/ Preliminary. Includes companies with more than half of their insurance on farm property for which data were obtained. 
About 86 percent of total insurance was on farm property. , 
2/ Excess of assets over liabilities. Most farmers' mutuals are assessment companies and as such are not required to set ms 
up unearned premium reserves. we 
3/ No mutual fire insurance company with more than half of its insurance on farm property. a 
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TABLE 32.- Farm real estate: 
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land transfers and value, United States, 1930-51 


Number of farms changing ownership per 1,000 farms 1/ | Index of average 
Year value per acre 

| Voluntary sales | Forced sales and | ! 

L and trades elated defaults | Other 2/ | (1912-14 = 100 

ber Number Number | 

| 
1930 =| 23.7 | 20.8 | 17.0 | 115 
1931 | 19.0 | 26.1 | 16.8 \ 106 
1932 | 16.2 \ 41.7 | 18.8 | 89 
193 | 16.8 54.1 | 22.7 73 
19 | 17.8 39.1 21.7 | 76 

| 
1935 | 19.4 | 28.3 | 21.4 | 79 
1936 1 24.8 | 26.2 | 21.9 i 82 
1937 | 31.5 | 22.4 | 20.1 | 85 
1938 30.5 | 17.4 17.5 | 85 
1939 | 29.7 17.0 17.1 

| 
1940 | 15.9 | 16.9 | 
1941 of | 13.9 | 15.7 | 85 
1942 1.7 9-3 | | 91 
194 45.8 | 6.6 | 14.6 | 99 
19 55-9 | 4.9 15.3 | 114 
19 51-5 | 3.0 | 15.2 126 
19 57- | 2.3 | 15.3 | 14e 
1947 | 1.8 | | 159 
1948 0 | 1.5 | ae | 170 
1949 40.8 1.6 14.5 175 
1950 37-1 | 1.8 | 13.4 | 169 
1951 39.4 1.8 12.8 j 193 
2/ largely inheritance, gifts, and sales in settlement of estates; also includes a small number of mis- 


1/ Year ended March 15. 
cellaneous and unclassified transfers. 


3/ Ae of March 1. 


TABLE 33.- Cash receipts from farming, and indexes of prices received by farmers, of prices paid by farmers, and 


of rural retail sales, United States, 1930-51 


‘Year or Cash receipts from | Prices received by farmers | ‘vices paid by farmers | Rural retail sales 2] 
_month | farming 1/ (1910-14 = 109) | | (1935-39 = 100) 
| | | 
9,050 | 125 | 85 
re | 69 ! 87 | | 67 
4,735 | 65 | 5 
| 439 | 79 | 60 
| 647 | 109 | 86 
1936 . cee of 634 | 114 | | 99 
ea 1 | 122 | | 105 
1 | 97 | | 99 
‘ 8,582 95 110 
roe se 9,056 | 100 i | 117 
| 11,619 23 | | 142 
16,136 | 15 | 
21,153 156 | 166 
of 22,162 | 206 | 173 
| 25,32 | 234 | | chs 
| 30,06 | 275 | | 290 
30,480 285 | 219 
‘| 28,197 24g 289 
a al 29,056 | 256 | | 307 
September . of 2,972 | 272 202 
Gctober ..... i 3,627 i 268 | | 290 
November oe ko | 276 | 226 
December ..... | +785 | 2&6 | | 365 
1951: | | | | 
Jenuary ..... | 539 | 300 ! | 380 
Pebruary | 89 | 313 ! 300 
| 7 ! | 308 
| 3 | 309 | 4/300 
| 5 | 305 | 718 
ol | 301 | | 224 
August .... 292 | | 322 
| 
i/ Farm marketings and Government paysents. Revised series. 2/ Monthly figures adjusted for eeesonal varintis Dept. of 
Commerce. 3/ Preliminary. 4/ Revised. 
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, by States, March l, 


Index numbers of average value per acre 


TABLE 34.- Farm real estate values: 


100) 


(1912-14 


selected years 1915-51 


1950 | 1951 


State and division 


191 
1 


147 
185 
159 
191 


New England 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Vermont . 
Connecticut . 


1 


142 

188 


138 

1 2 


ON ast OJON 
sais 


84 

111 

82 


103 

125 

10 
0 


111 
124 
114 


o 
ae 
$8 
& 


197 
183 
144 
125 
112 
153 


169 
157 
12h 
11s 
130 
16 


i 


1 


119 


143 
134 
113 

92 

TT 
108 
140 


115 

107 

91 

76 

62 

86 


86 
7h 
59 
52 
41 
58 
5 


83 
67 
58 
67 
72 


133 
113 
92 
95 
93 
113 
113 
109 


159 
136 
112 
109 
115 
123 


213 
213 
167 
145 
181 
179 
151 
1 


158 
200 
235 
139 
204 
182 
210 


South Atlantic 


West Virginie . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Georgia .... 
Florida .... 


258 
252 
238 


2 


113 
108 
122 
106 


127 
123 
143 
122 
125 


140 
137 
154 
136 


200 
200 
177 
218 
199 


East South Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee ° 
Mississippi 


93 
99. 


103 
86 


141 
132 
127 
138 


West South Central 


Louisiana . 

Oklahoma 


a@yoming. . 
‘colorado 


© 
AA 
3 
\O at Wet 
a 4 
& 
a 
oo 
rd 


Washington 

Oregon . 

California 


1/ All farm lends, including improvements. 


980708 O—51——8 


1 1915 1 1920 1 1925 1 1930 | 1935 1 1940 1 1945 1947 | 1948 1 loko get 
New Hampshire . 1294 Bt Bt 1171 1361 1 1 1361 
1081 1501 1251 1231 1011 1291 1661 1711 1 1761 185 
981 1321 1321 113 1 1331 1451 1 1521 163 
1021 1301 1281 134 11181 1 = 1 183 1 1 1841 199 
can BES 1 1581 1661 1751 1671 200 
© at at 1 1411 1501 1581 1621 190 
= Maryland 10h 16614 1311 1231 O21 1001 1471 1961 2011 2061 1 220 
| 1021 2235 1871 1581 1121 1381 22h 1 3101 1 1 380 
23018 1381 761 891 1621 1961 2081 22h 1 1 225 
1_178 172 1_ 126 185 226 1_ 210 1 1 252 
1 87.1 1 189 | 2641 1 28h 274 312 
1 1771 2431 1 271 1 2651 29% 
190 | 1165 1_ 216 1 11 2h61 
1 881 9514 1671 21h 1 235 1 2601 2h61 26h 
-—. 1 951 1981 1211 1621 2051 2021 2301 2251 2ho 
t Bt 131 1691 185 1 2111 2051 
1139 170 190 1_ 197 191 | 225 
Montama 100!) 1261 751 721 551 81 13715 1291 13901 1051 Wil 
Idaho... i 961 1721 #1231 1161 S81 861 1401 1601 1681 1651 1581 166 
1031 1761 1001 981 G21 681 1151 1681 1691 1591 186 
931 ges 831 535 1081 1571 1561 1 163 
New Mexico . 1081 1101 761 1321 1681 1611 1931 1681 21h 
Arizona... i 97 1651 1221 1231 921 9515 1451 1761 1811 1801 1721 202 
Utah 981 1671 1301 1261 8&1 891 lati 1361 1661 14654 152 
Nevada ..—.. 0.0. 102 1° 1351 1021 991 61 921 107 10901 12 
1 1701 
‘ 
1 | 
215 | 
1 159 1 
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LIST OF AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 
RELATED TO AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Title 
Agricultural Credit: 


An Experimental Analysis of Factors Affecting the Collectibility of Cotton-Production Loans (Processed) 
Demand Deposits of Country Banks (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off., 5¢) U.S.D.A.Tech.Bul.575 
Average Rate of Interest Cherged on FarmMortgege Recordings of Selected Lender Groups (Processed) . . 
FarmMortgage Credit Facilities in the United States... - . + U,S.D.A, Misc. Pub.478 
FarmMortgage Indebtedness in the United States (In cooperation with Duress of the Census - Processed) 

Wumber of Mortgnged Farms... s 

FarmMortgage loans and their Distribution by Lender Groups, 1940-48 ..... - U.S.D.4. Cir. 812 
Sales Contracts and Real Estate Investments of Life Insurance Companies (Processed) . 
Revised Annwl Estimetes of Farm-Mortgege Debt by States, 1930-43 (Processed). ... 
FarmMorterge Debt Reduced 952 Million Dollers, 1940-44 (Processed). 
Private Lenders Hold Larger Proportion of Declining Ferm-Mortgage Debt (Processed) .... eee. 
Distribution by Lender Groups of Ferm-Mortgege and Real Estate Holdings,January 1, 1930-45 (Processed) 
FarmMortgage Debt Declines During 1945 but at Slower Rate (Processed) .... ee eee 
FarmMortgage Debt in the United States: 1945 (In cooperation with Bureau of the Ceneus - Processed) . 
TermMortgage Loans Made or Recorded by Principe] Lenders (Processed). 
FarmMortgage Debt Shows Substantial Rise in 1948 (Processed). .... 
Ferm-Mortgage Interest Charges end Interest Rates, 1940-48 ...... 
Financing Farm Machinery and Equipment Purchases, 1947 (Processed) . . 
Deposits of Country Banks up Most Since Prewar (Processed) .....-. 


-U.S.D.A. Cir. 821 


Farr Taxation: 


A Graphic Summary of Ferm Taxation... ULS.D.A, Misc. Pub. 262 
Tax Treatment of Income Fron Farm Woodlend Under the Revenue Act of "1543 (Processed) . 
Local Government Debt in Rural Counties of Ohio (Processed). 
Postwar Federal Finance and Agriculture (Processed). 
Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1948 (Also releases for earlier years - Processed) ..... 
Texes Levied on Ferm Real Estate in 1950 (Processed) . . eee 


Farm Insurance: 


Insurance Protection Against Ferm Accidents (Processed) .... 


Reduction in Workmen's Compensation Insurance (Processed) . 
Crop and Livestock Insurance, 1941-1948. .. see eee obibrary List 47 
Socisl Security and Related Insurance for Ferm obibrary List 50 
Insurance for Fermers. . .... « 
Hail Insurance on Growing Crops. . +e eee eee USDA, Agr. Inf. Bul. 56 
Fermers' Mutual Windstorm Insurance. . ++ +++ © © © © Agr. Inf. Bul. 70 


Other: 


Farmer Bankruptcies, 1898-1935 (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off., 5¢). . . U.S.D.A. Cir. 41L 
Agricultural Finance Review (Vols. 1-13) (Processed) 


Wartime Changes in the Financiel Structure of Agriculture (Summary of Misc.Pub. 567)0. D. A. Hise. 
The Impact of the Wer on the Financial Structure of Agriculture. 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1945 583 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946 « « 620 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1947... ese eee 642 
The Balence Sheet of Agriculture, 1988 © 672 
The Belence Sheet of Agriculture, 1949 . . © © © Agr. Inf. Bul. 1 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1950 « UsdeD A, Agr. Inf. Bul. 26 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1951. + « « « Agr. Inf. Bul. 73 
Analysis of 7,851 Fatal Farm Work Accidents (Processed). 
Cost of Producing and Marketing Gum Navel Stores in 1943,1944, and First elf of igus” @ecccenel). —_ 


Analysis of Variations in Rice Yields in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas (Processed). ... ° 
Managing Farm Fin@énces Mise. “Pu. 652 
Method of Estimating Farm Fire Losses in the United "States (Processed) 
Fatal Accidents in Ferm Work (Processed) .... eee 

Participation of Ferm Fire Insurance Companies in Rural Fire "Protection Programs “@rocessed). 
Recent Developments in Rural Fire Protection in the United States (Processed). eee eee 
Fatal Accidents in Farm Work (Processed)... 
Meeting Weather Risks in Kansas Wheat Ferming (In cooperation with Kanses Agricultural Experiment 


Station) (Processed). .....-. « Kansas Agr.Expt. Sta.,Agr.Econ. Rept. . . 44 
Stabilizing Farm Income Against Crop Yield Fluctuations (In cooperation with North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station)... . « « Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul.. . 362 


Anélysis of Factors Influencing Cotton Yields “end Their Variability, with Special Reference to the 
Uover Piedmont and West Texas Rolling Plains .... - » Tech. Bul. 1042 
Analysis of 17,906 Fatal FermWork Accidents in the United States” 1940-48. 
Variability of Wheat Yields, by Counties, in the United States ...... 
Ferm Building Losses that are Covered by Insurance. ....++-+eeee 
Stete Ferm Sefety Frograms . . 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


July 
Mar. 
Jwy 
Sept. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
Fed. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Vol. 


Vol 


ve 


Date 
Oct. 1934 ‘ 
1937 
Nov. 1940 
1942 
June 1943 
March 1944 
Aug. 1949 
Mar. 1944 
April 1944 
July 1944 
May 1945 
Aug. 1945 
Jue 1946 
a Nov. 1947 
April 1949 
May 1949 
Oct. 1949 
Aug. 1949 = 
Sept. 1949 
1937 
July 1944 
Feb. 1945 
4 Aug. 1945 
Aug. 1949 
; Aug. 1951 
«April 1943 
Sept. 1943 
June 1949 
Avg. 1949 
Nov. 1949 
June 1950 
July 1950 
June 1951 
Nov. 1951 
1936 
1938-51 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1947 
1948 
1948 
| 1949 
1950 
1951 
1949 
1945 
1946 
‘ 1946 
1948 
1948 
1949 
1948 
; 1950 
1949 
1950 
1950 
Oct. 1951 
for. 1951 
Sept. 1952 
Feb. 1951 
1951 


news 


LIST OF ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUBS OF THE AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW 


Yol. 9, November 1946: 
*Financial Prospects in a Changing Agriculture. 
*Yarners' Taxes. 
*Life Insurance Planning by Farm Families. 
*Farmers' Home Administration Act of 1946. 
**Organised Farm Fire Protection. 
Tarm-Mortgage-Debdt Situation July 1, 1946. 
Yarm-Mortgage Recordings Maintain Upward Trend. 
Size, Terms, and Conditions of Farm Mortgages 
Recorded. 
Tarm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 
Farm Real Estate Values and Transfers. 
Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946. 
Deposits in Country Banks. 
Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Credit Developments. 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Loans to Veterans by Federally Sponsored Agencies. 
Crop Insurance. 
Parn Real Estate Taxes in 1945 and 1946. 
Farner Bankruptcies. 
Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, 
Farm Taxation and Local Government. 


Yol. 10, November 1947: 
*Inflation and the Banking Situation. 
*Agriculture's Use of Credit. 
*State General Sales Taxes and Agriculture. 
*Fiscal Problems of Local Government. 
*Production Risks of the Individual Farmer with 
Particular Reference to Weather Risks. 
What the War Has Done to Agricultural Credit 
Facilities in Japan. 
*Reduction in Number of Mortgaged Farms During 
the War. 
Farm Real Estate Debt Turns Up. : 
Farm-Mortgage Recordings Rise at Accelerated Rate. 
Tarm-Mortgage Insurance Through Farmers Home 
Administration. 
Tarm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 
Farm Loans Guaranteed by Veterans Administration. 
Loans Made by Federally Sponsored Agencies to 
Tarner-Veterans. 
Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans. 
Revision of Series: WNon-Real-Estate Loans to 
Farmers. 
Survey of Bank Loans to Farmers. 
Deposits of Country Banks. 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 
Balance Sheet of Agriculture Aid to Proposed 
National Balance Sheet. 
Federal Crop Insurance. 
Fara Real Estate Taxes in 1946 and 1947. 
Farm Real Estate Values and Transfers. 
Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, 
Tarn Taxation and Local Government. 


11, Movember 1948: 

**Production and Farm Ownership Loan Programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration from Prewar Depression 
Through War and Postwar Inflation. 

*Recent Progress of Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

**Measuring and Interpreting Farm Production Risks. 

**The Role of Farm Real Estate Credit in the Capital 
Structure of Agriculture. 

*Capital Used on Various Types and Sizes of Farms. 

Livestock Insurance in China. 

Farm Real Estate Debt Continues Upward. 

Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Little Change in Dollar Volume of Mortgages Recorded. 

Farm Loans Guaranteed by Vet Administration. 

Farm Real Estate Values and Transfers. 

Amendment to Farmers Home Administration Act Increases 
Interest Rates on Mortgage Loans and Shortens Term 
of Insured Mortgages. 

Non-Real-Estate Debt Situation. 

Rural Bank Deposits. 


* Signed articles. 


** Articles are signed and 
reprints available. 


Leans to Farmer-Veterans by Federally Sponsored 
Agencies. 

The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 

Crop Insurance. 

Yarmers' Mutual Fire Insurance in Ontario, Canada. 

Federal Income Taxes Paid by Farmers. 

Recent Trends in Federal Aids to Farm Housing and 
Service Buildings. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1947 and 1948. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance ~- 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Risks ané 
Insurance, Farm Taxation and Local Government, 
and Farm Construction. 


Vol. 12, November 1949: 
*Potentialities of Farm Debt Distress. 
**The Rural Electrification Progran. 
*Uses and Misuses of the Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 
**Significance to Farmers of Housing Act of 1949. 

Balance Sheet of Agriculture... 

Tarm Real Estate Developments. 

Faru-Mortgage Debt Shows Further Rise in 1948. 

Volume of Mortgages Recorded Remains High. 

Farm Loans Guaranteed by Veterans Administration 

Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans. 

Rural Bank Deposite. 

Yarmer Bankruptcies Continue Low. 

Crop Insurance. 

Recent Studies of Insurance Carried by Farmers. 

Farm Accidents. 

Yarm Fire-Loss Survey By BAR 

Farm Real Eetate Taxes in 1946 and 1949. 

Federal Income Taxes Paid by Farmers. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Riske and 
Insurance, Farm Taxation, Local Government, 
and Public Finance, and Farm Construction. 


Vol. 12 Supp., May 1950: 
PFarm-Mortgage Debt Situation, January 1, 1950. 
Non-Real-Estate Credit Situation. 
Country Bank Deposits and Reserves Decline in 1949. 
Farmer-Owned Demand Deposits. 
Farm Real Estate Taxes. 
Federal Income Taxes Payable by Farners. 
Farm Fire Losses. 
Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance. 


Yol. 13, November 1950: 
*Financial Survey of Virginia Agriculture. 
*Rural Homestead and Veterane' Exemptions in 
Property Taxation. 
“Limitations to Obtaining Developmental Capital 
in Agriculture. 
**Hail Insurance on Growing Crops in the United States. 
*Recent Tax Changes and Their Significance to Agriculture. 

Fara-Mortgage Recordings Rise Sharply in First Half of 
1950. 

a Mortgage Debt Shows Further Rise in Firet Half of 

50. 

Percentage Distribution of Mortgage Loans Made and Held 
by Life Insurance Companies. 

United States Savings Bonds. 

Farm Real Estate Developments. 

Non-Real-Estate Dedt Situation. 

Federal Crop Insurance 

Ola Age and Survivore' Insurance. 

Yarmers' Mutual Fire Insurance in the Southeast. 

Taxes Levied on Farm Real Estate. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - Agricultural 
Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, Farm 
Taxation, Local Government and Public Finance, and 
Farm Construction. 


Vol. 13 Supp., May 1951: 

Faru-Mortgage Debt Situation, January 1, 1951. 

Non-Real-Estate Credit Situation. 

Country Bank Deposits Increase Less Rapidly Than 
Deposits in Large Cities During 1950. 

Farmer-Owned Demand Deposits Increase Less Than Demand 
Deposits Owned by Businesses and Other Individuals. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes. 

Federal Income Taxes Paid by Farmers. 

Tarm Fire Loeses. 

Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance. 
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